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Integration of Consumer Education 


N editorial, written by Ernest A. 

Zelliot of the School of Com- 
merce, Denver University, in The Bal- 
ance Sheet for October, 1935, a maga- 
zine for commercial teachers, gives this 
statement: “First it must be recog- 
nized that consumer education is an all- 
school objective to which every sub- 


ject matter field has something to 
contribute.” 
Home economics teachers, perhaps 


more than others, think in terms of 
problems of daily living, those prob- 
lems which we all meet between get- 
ting up in the morning and going to 
bed at night. We have long recognized 
that many of these problems are those 
of purchasing in order to provide food, 
shelter, clothing and happy family life, 
and so we have been among the first 
to recognize our responsibility for con- 
sumer education. 

We have very definite and concrete 
informative material available concern- 
ing products which homemakers buy; 
we have been doing much in teaching 
quality of goods, in developing judg- 
ment as purchasers, developing buying 
consciousness, teaching budgeting, and 
so on. We are inserting buying prob- 
lems in high school courses in cloth- 
ing, in foods, in home management, 
in child care, in personal 
We have organized units in consumer 
problems. Sut (and herein lie two 
weaknesses of the homemaking 
gram in consumer education) we are 
reaching girls only and not all of them, 
and we have been only 
those problems which belong to home eco- 


grooming. 


pro- 


considering 


Boys and men 
automo- 


nomics subject matter. 
buy clothes, food, gasoline, 
biles, oils, tools, radios, 

drugs, cigarettes, soft drinks, etc. Boys 
and men, as well as girls and women, 
interpret advertisements, react to bill 
boards, and evaluate radio talks. They 
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cosmetics, 


By 
Maude Williamson 


Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





This article and the one on the 
following page are part of a series 
on the subject of labeling and con- 
sumer education, Other articles 
will be published each month and 
will give the ideas of leaders in 
education and industry regarding 
the need for consumer education 
and the means that are being de- 
veloped to meet tt. 











buy insurance—life, accident, fire, auto. 
Also, everyone must react in some way 
to sales psychology as used by a sales- 
man, whether it be a girl behind the 
pattern counter, a man trying to sell 
you a new model refrigerator, or a 
house-to-house canvasser trying to use 
your living room as a retail store for 
his laces, spices, or what-not. 

So it would seem that we, as home- 
that 


we alone carry the responsibility for 


making teachers, cannot assume 
developing better consumers. Any com- 
plete program of consumer education 
in high school will include all boys and 
girls, many classes and teachers. 
However, toward 
jective which has elements common to 


progress any ob 


several departments or phases of work 


may develop disconnected and disin- 
tegated ideas and attitudes in pupils 
The social science class may study 


existing legislation for pure foods and 
drugs; the home economics class may 
be studying labels on food packages; 
and the chemistry class may be testing 
face powders and shaving creams; and 
yet the members of the classes be quite 
oblivious of any connection between the 


three. Somewhere, somehow, the pupil, 


when he from these classes, 
needs to realize that he was not just 
testing cosmetics, or reading labels, or 
studying laws, but that he was studying 
problems which each and all of us meet 
in our efforts to buy necessities and 
comforts of life; that he was learning 


things which will help him “to buy”, 


emerges 


therefore become consumer-con- 
scious. This is integration 
ly working toward a common objective 


with a resulting appreciation of rela- 


and 
conscious- 


tionships in the mind of the learner. 
The term integration, like so many 
of our educational words or phrases, 
has already acquired several meanings. 
We may integrate through administra- 
tive organization, as we have done to 
a certain extent in the vocational set- 
up. We may integrate through content 
of various courses, as when the art 
class studies grouping of furniture, etc., 
in cooperation with the eco- 
nomics teacher in her home furnishing 
terms 


home 


unit. Or we integrate in 


of areas of learning. 


may 
For instance, we 
beauty toward 


have an area of 


teacher may contribute his 


may 
which every 
or her bit. The home economics teacher 
develops interest in beauty in table serv- 
ice; the English teacher beauty in stage 
settings; the physical education teacher 
beauty resulting from physical fitness, ete. 
have an area of family life 
various de- 


when the 


Or we may 


to which many teachers in 


partments can contribute, as 
science teacher studies reproduction, and 
the dramatics class produces a play based 


upon colonial home life. 


Whichever of these concepts the 
word may convey to you, integration is 
unless it 


not fundamental integration 


takes place in the mind of the learner 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Textile Industry and Consumer-Education 
I—Facts About Wool 


By 
Ernest C. Morse 


General Director 
Associated Wool Industries 


HE average woman of today is far 
the raw materials 
fabricated. 
She is completely unfamiliar 
with the textile manu- 
facture, and she is therefore unable to 
judge the intrinsic value of materials 
she buys. When women spun the yarn 
and wove the fabrics out of which they 
for their families, 


removed from 
which 


almost 


out of textiles are 


processes of 


fashioned 
the 
various 


garments 
characteristics of 
known to 


properties and 
textile 
them. For this information today, they 
must depend upon what they read in 
newspapers or and upon 
what they are told by women leaders 


fibres were 


magazines, 


or by sales personnel of retail stores. 

Are women really interested in the 
fibres and fabrics of 
are made? 
bated at 


which garments 
This question has been de- 
yarn producers, 
fabric and garment manufacturers, and 
retailers. During the few years 


length by 


past 
extensive study has been given to the 
subject of consumer interest in factual 
merchandise — pur- 


information about 


chased. Many surveys have been made 
to determine the nature and extent of 
this interest. 

On the basis of my own experience 
in the textile field I have noted a defi- 


nite trend during the past few years 
toward increased consumer interest in 
information regarding fibres and fab- 


rics. This trend is perhaps best demon- 
strated in the growing demand by re- 
tailers from con- 
sumers booklets 
identifying the fibre or fibres contained 
and 


through pressure 


for tags, labels and 


in fabrics, stating those specific 
the fabric in which the 
woman is naturally interested. With- 


out these facts, she has no yardstick by 


properties of 


which to measure quality or value. 

Style 
but 
qualities 


and appearance are obvious, 


dependent 
not 


serviceability is upon 


which always ob- 


When 


purchasing, 


are 
serviceability 
there is 


plays no 
part in little in- 
terest, of course, in these hidden quali 


vious. 


ties and values. An era of extravagance 
and careless spending was followed by a 
period of price merchandising in which 
quality had little consideration, so little 
indeed, that women finally woke up to 
the fact that what they were 


Many 


much of 


buying was not cheap at any price. 
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then began to ask pointed questions about 
fibres and fabrics. 


The development of textile and 
clothing courses in Home Economics 
departments of universities, colleges 


and grade schools, and the educational 
activities of numerous consumer groups 
are important factors in training women 
to buy intelligently. Textiles 
are being much more widely studied. 
Information regarding the fibres and 
fabrics of which garments are made is 
available to buyers and sales personnel. 
Manufacturers are eager to cooperate 
with retailers in making fabric facts 
known at the point of sale. 

The testing of consumer goods was 


more 


never as important as it is today. Its 
significance as a merchandising factor 
is self evident in the fact that estab- 
lished laboratories, even with greatly 
expanded facilities, have found it diffi- 
cult to keep up with demands. Re. 
tailers, cutters and manufacturers are 
all affected by the purchasing habits of 
women, and women today are definitely 
interested in fibre and fabric facts. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, and ex: 
perience has taught women that a fact 
in hand is worth two superlatives with- 
out benefit of authenticity. 

Many manufacturers as well as re: 
tailers feel that technical specifications 
are not particularly valuable, and that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to trans- 


late these specifications into simple 
terms of quality or serviceability. Others 
feel that such information is valuable 


and helpful. Still others feel that the 
consumer is not willing to pay a higher 
price for better quality. But this we 
do know—that the consumer is keenly 
interested in getting her money’s 
worth, and that difficulties of ways and 
means regarding the establishment of 
serviceability standards notwithstand- 
ing, the current importance of making 
useful pertinent facts available to the 
consumer cannot be denied. Even the 
of the fibre of which a 
fabric is made is at least step in 
the right direction. It will be important 
to select and make available those par- 
ticular from all the facts that are 
especially relevant and significant from 


identification 
one 


facts 


quality and serviceability points of view. 

Associated Wool Industries is making 
effort to make known to the 
public the specific qualities in- 


merchandise 


every 
buying 
herent in containing wool 
fibre, as these qualities impart value to 
merchandise We fully 
realize the tremendous importance of the 


made of wool. 


educational work being done by home eco- 


nomics group, extension workers and 
clothing and textile teachers, and are 
cooperating closely with these groups 
and also with training departments of 
retail stores to place at their disposal 
the facts about wool. Bulletins fea- 
turing trends in wool fashions and fab- 
rics together with information de- 
signed to teach the unique qualities and 
characteristics of wool merchandise 
are issued for use by schools, colleges 
and universities. A comprehensive 
chart prepared by Associated Wool 
Industries in collaboration with textile 
experts and_ illustrated with photo- 
graphs and actual samples of wool and 
wool fabrics which explain pictorially 
the processes of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product has also 
been released. 

We have followed the work of home 
economics leaders to inform and _ pro- 
tect the consumer with the greatest in- 
terest. We believe that the emphasis 
placed by them on value has already ac- 
complished a great deal, and that con- 
tinued efforts in this direction will in- 
evitably have a wholesome effect on 
fabric production and quality standards. 

Obviously, if women are being edu- 
cated regarding fibre and fabric quali- 
ties, they will be curious about these 
qualities at the point of sale, and it is 
here that the facts must be provided. 
Careful labeling or tagging of mer- 
chandise is the safe way to assure ac- 
curacy in the presentation of facts 
over the counter. The wide variety of 
merchandise which the average sales 
clerk is called upon to sell makes it 
virtually impossible for her to memor- 
ize the facts about them all, regardless 
of how excellent the work of buyers and 
training departments may be. 

Regulations for the 
woven or knitted piece goods contain- 
ing wool were adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, February 5th, 
1935. As an outgrowth of these regula- 
tions, on December 16th, 1935, a general 
conference was called under the auspices 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
This conference was attended by 


labeling of 


ton. 
representatives of the government, 
manufacturers, distributors, testing 


and consumers. At this 
Recommended Commer- 


was adopted, which is 


laboratories 
conference a 
cial Standard 
now under consideration for adoption 


by manufacturers, distributors and 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Are We Home Economists 


As Black As We Are Painted? 


E, the home economists of these 

United States stand accused. Our 
arraignment in Chapter 12, “The Home- 
economists,” of F. J. Schlink’s new book 
Eat, Drink and Be Wary, will be widely 
read and discussed if we may judge by 
the books predecessor, 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs. Our 
ways an expensive school subject, never 
too well supported by the rank and _ file 
of the community and suffering during 
the depression from great in-roads in. the 
name of economy, faces in the above book 
a searching denunciation. 

What will be the result? Are we 
falsely or honestly accused? Can we stand 
upon our records and let this indictment 
pass unnoticed? Has our service in our 
own communities been such as to stifle as 
worthless, these pointedly hostile and 
rambling pages of censure. 

In justice to ourselves, we cannot af- 
ford to let this widely broadcast criticism 
go unanswered. We must honestly and 
dispassionately examine our professional 
ethics, our training, our sources of infor- 
mation, and our daily contributions to the 
life of our community. After considera- 
tion of our problems in the light of Mr. 
Schlink’s challenge, are we able honestly 
to say, “We are doing our best”? Let us 
examine the allegations one by one, let us 
translate the general statements into 
terms of the specific conditions of our 
own communities as we know them. Let 
us search for better solutions of our prob- 
lems in accomplishing the best good for 
our own people. A straight-forward, an- 
alytical re-evaluation of each major fac- 
tor in our work will be conducive to bet- 


work, home economics, al- 


ter and larger vision as well as provide 
solid ground from which we may do 
battle for the good name of our profes- 
sion. Regardless of the asperity of your 
assertions, Mr. Schlink, we thank you for 
this opportunity to appraise ourselves and 
our work before the candid, disparaging 
assault of so critical a layman. 
As I classify Mr. Schlink’s accusations, 
our most obnoxious sins are: 
1. Our contributions to the degeneration 
of the American food supply. 
. Our work with the underprivileged 
during our presumably past depres 


tr 


sion, 


w 


Our lack of a common profound and 
identical technical background. 


= 


Our contributions to, and the use of, 
advertising material as classroom and 
teaching material. 
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In any controversy, a definition of terms 
is in order. To quote Mr. Schlink’s defi- 
nition on page 198 of Eat, Drink and Be 
Wary, “Home-economists, formerly called 
domestic science teachers—this group who 
are teachers of the household arts, and 
who, to a considerable extent, set them- 
selves up as school, community and rural 
experts in nutrition.” On his rendering, 
we would, of course, automatically rule 
out of the discussion all those women with 
like training who work in the business 
world as distinct from the schools. We 
shall speak only of 
teachers even though in the rest of his 
chapter, Mr. Schlink does not discrimin- 
ate between the two groups, apparently 
forgetting or, at any rate, overlooking 
entirely the fact that qualifications for 
teachers are set by state laws, that teach- 
ing is controlled by state and local courses 


home economics 


of study. The qualifications of a home 
economist in business, though requiring 
equal and in some directions more ability, 
are entirely dependent on the individual 
employer, her work upon his demands. 
Teachers and their standing should not 
be rated indiscriminately on the same 
scale as business women since their ob- 
jectives, methods, and professional ideals 
differ so widely. 

Let us, then, as class room teachers of 
home economics examine carefully those 
portions of the criticism which bear di- 
rectly upon our work. Though this course 
leaves untouched many of Mr. Schlink’s 
most real grievances, our object is not 
to refute his statements one by one but 
to look at our work through the critical 
eyes of another, and, having looked, im- 
prove it where and how we may. 

We are accused of contributing largely 
to a degeneration of the American food 
supply on two counts. First for follow- 
ing the latest teaching of food and diet 
experts in. their recommendations for 
“raisins, bran, spinach, raw carrots, break- 
fast cereals, milk,” ete. secondly for 
bringing about “a general and_ rapidly 
growing substitution of packaged, canned, 
preserved, for fresh, savory, vitamin-con- 
taining food materials.” 

The first count would seem to berate 
us for following closely the advice of our 
modern experts in trying to improve the 
general health of our communities. The 
science of nutrition is admittedly new and 
experts disagree as experts always do. 
If and where we have erred here it has 
been in our zeal to improve the deplorable 


By 
Amanda McDaniel 


conditions of health, hygiene, and diet 
which clutter our paths in our attempts to 
of society 


make happy, efficient members 
from our poorly nourished pupils. Home 
economics teachers are not qualified and 
cannot be expected to pass judgment on 
the work of scientists of national repute 
Like teachers in other fields, we must con 
fine ourselves to the interpretation to 
our pupils of the newest in scientific re 
search. It is human to err and even the 
most carefully checked honest research, 
may, in the light of years, prove incon- 
clusive. Nevertheless, we must continue 
to depend on the leadership of those who 
have the time and training to experiment 
in nutrition. It does not seem that we are 
“passing the buck” if we continue to fol- 
low the consensus of expert opinion in 
our teaching, Mr. Schlink, but rather that 
we are rendering a most effective and 
straightforward answer to your mourning 
that we have insufficient technical hack 
ground—but more of that later 

The second count—that of 
about a substitution of packaged and pre 
is true only partly 


bringing 


pared food for fresh 
and in an immaterial manner. We are all 
members of a shifting civilization. In a 
generation, we have changed from a rural 
to an urban people. City houses, flats, 
and apartments provide no storage place 
for fresh food and its attendant large 
amounts of waste. Metropolitan condi 
tions, modern transportation, and refrig 
eration have changed thé food habits of 
a nation. Commercial canning, baking and 
delicatessen cookery have made _ possible 
the concentration of great numbers of 
people in urban areas. Surely it is giving 
home economists credit for omniscience to 
blame on them this unavoidable result of 
Much of the 
use of packaged food has been forced 


country-wide urbanization 


upon us by our mode of living. Our man 
ufacturers have been quick to seize upon 
the profit possibilities of this movement 
and turn them to their own advantage 
That much loss to the consumer is some 
times occasioned by excessive processing 
and packaging we know. However the 
convenience, ease of handling and food 
sanitation brought about in packaging 
and processing certain foods cannot be 
passed over in evaluating their use. 
That in our laboratories, we have 
hought in small amounts, that we have 
used prepared food when fresh food was 
available, that we have taught how to 


prepare quick meals when more time de 
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preparation would sometimes 
have provided more nutritious food at 
less cost, we admit. We have tried to 


meet local needs, in different places; that 


voted to 


would mean different lesson plans and 
different methods. However, Mr. Schlink 
has not criticized our laboratory methods. 
It would seem he is familiar with our 
work only through an occasional copy of 
our professional journals. What is taught 
in the classroom and how it is taught does 
not seem to have appeared of enough im- 
portance to call for investigation. It is on 
., however, that we 
will stand or fall in our communities. 
Readers of Mr. Schlink’s Eat, Drink, and 
Be Wary, who know our work, first 
hand, will be able to judge fairly the as- 
sertions in his book. Those who read his 


our classroom teachi 


writings and have not contacted our work 
directly, may not, of their own accord, 
investigate our side of the matter. Though 
we have always had our exhibits and 
fashion shows, it is now imperative that 
we make greater efforts to thoroughly 
acquaint all elements in our localities with 
our work, 

Mr. Schlink has forcefully paraded a 
distorted version of home economics be- 
fore the public. It is incumbent upon us 
to see that our sincere and honest daily 
efforts are as widely known. For our 
errors, we willingly shoulder the blame 
individually and as a group, for our con- 
tributions to the welfare of our communi- 
ties we ask recognition. Let us see to it 
that we get a fair trial. 

We are 
planned for those on relief, during our 
recent depression. We really cannot per- 
mit such an attitude to go unchallenged. 
It implies either lack of knowledge of 


ridiculed for the menus we 


many present day relief setups or the 
muddled thinking that argues from a 
false premise. Some county, city, state, or 
organized charity purchasers bought food 
cheaply, or politically, or ignorantly and 
the resulting sorry assortment of food 
was given to the poor to eat and starve 
on. Ours was the problem of using to 
the best advantage what we had to use. 
Our underprivileged, we tried to help; 
we tried to make more tolerable with our 
skill in 


for which we were in no way responsible 


planning, intolerable conditions 
and which we could help alleviate only 
by service and understanding. We set 
many a_ respectable and_ conventional 
course of study by the ears and made 
many a classroom a beehive of ingenuity 
to fill the void when girls could not buy 
even so much as a yard of material and 
when whole roomsful of children came 
to school breakfastless because their home 
cupboards were bare. May the lessons we 
learned help us to deal more construc- 
tively with our ever-present underprivil- 
eged class than we have in the past. 

We are also accused of playing into the 


hands of advertisers by our advocation 
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of labor-saving devices. Admittedly we 
have tried to help the less trained and less 
capable in their adjustments to modern 
living. Surely, we have advocated easier 
methods for household tasks such as elec- 
tric versus woman power. We have tried 
to advise methods for household use that 
take the backbreak and labor from home- 
making and endow it with some of the 
zest of an executive position. It remains 
for each of us to be sure that we distin- 
guish between economical, efficient labor- 
saving devices and shelf cluttering gad- 
gets when we urge modernization. 

Our technical background and our cur- 
rent sources of information are both at- 
tacked and with some reason. Our train- 
ing, yours and mine, is as varied as the 
state requirements and the local school 
actualities which prepared us for the mul- 
titudinous normal schools, colleges, and 
universities from which we received our 
teaching credentials and degrees. Home 
economics is not a subject that has been 
standardized and graded by generations of 
teachers as have the social sciences and 
the languages. In the United States it 
has not even the common ground of a 
single racial heritage. Though we are 
often hard pressed to find up to date 
material that keeps pace with technical 
advances in a rapidly changing modern 
world, so, also, are all teachers of scien- 
tific material. Our country is so large 
and conditions so diverse that no home 
accepted as 
standard for all communities. The publi- 
cations from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, are 


economics course could be 


the nearest to a common denominator 
That 
furnishing us with 
much of our best material, falls far short 


that home economics can_ boast. 
Department, though 


of all our needs. Organized primarily to 


meet the needs of rural home-makers, 
there are consequently large gaps in its 
service to urbanites. Much needed and 
information is available from 


State 


pertinent 
the various Extension Services. 
Even so, home economists have long rec- 
ognized the drawbacks of insufficient, 
easily available, current reference mate- 
rial. A closer, more open-minded perusal 
of our journals would show Mr. Schlink 
how wide-spread is the effort to remedy 
this lack. 

The background of a home economist 
is the sum total of her personal living 
and her scholastic training. Many of us 
are trained specialists in, some narrow 
phase that is one of the many making 
up the almost limitless field of home eco- 
nomics. Some of us have more general 
training. Usually 
home economics subject is scheduled for 


we teach whatever 
us by the directors, regardless of our spe- 
cialties. National minimum requirements 
both of theory and practice administered 
through Civil Service examinations will 


be required when home economics comes 


of age. In the meantime, we agree, that 
regardless of how much training or ex- 
perience we have had, we could use more. 


Now for our professional journals, our 
classroom and teaching aids. They are 
all assailed. Mr. Schlink makes the asser- 
tion that over 30% of the total receipts of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is from advertising. Such a situa- 
tion is possibly a result of our own lack 
of cooperation and loyalty. 

If objectionable advertisements, making 
false statements, ever appear in our pro- 
fessional organ it should be our duty to 
take notice. Interest in the standing of 
our professional organ should require in 
such cases, a terse postal to the advertis- 
ing editor: 

“Products unethically and untruth- 
fully advertised will not be used in 
any of our class projects.” 

Signed 
“Home Economics Teacher.” 


Such action would bring prompt results 
and prevent valid criticism of this sort 
in the future. If all of us would unite 
in defending our very worthwhile aims 
from any reason for such accusations 
then indeed will Mr. Schlink have done 
us a very real service. 

Our use of classroom charts and teach- 
ing material prepared by home economists 
in, business is criticized, specifically that 
material furnished by the Home Makers 
Educational Service. We have all received 
at one time or another, some material 
from that service. Some of it I have 
seen was so patently propaganda that it 
could not but fail in its purpose. That 
such material defeats its own ends goes 
without saying. 

However, much of the advertising ma- 
we receive is good, in fact, ex- 
Each article that we use 
in our class projects is an advertised ar- 
Each article in the pupil’s home, 
article in his diet, is advertised. 


terial 
tremely clever. 


ticle. 
each 
Let us face this problem squarely. We 
cannot escape advertising. It is hopeless 
to try to discard all material containing 
it and why should we? It is an ever 
present part of the modern world, one of 
the most omnipresent and obstreperous 
facts of contemporary living. Let us teach 
our pupils to deal with it as we teach 
them to deal with that other modern 
hazard, traffic. Let us teach our classes 
to read advertising understandingly, as 
we would teach them to read a foreign 
language; for advertising is a special lan- 
guage built around technical meanings of 
common words. Let us teach our pupils 
to read labels, let us teach them what car. 
be honestly expected from a_ product. 
Best of all let us teach them to make com- 
parison of rival advertising claims and 
the actual performance of the products. 

Since we cannot avoid advertising in 
our classrooms, we are cowardly if we at- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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om 
. 


\\ OD’S | spirit rests upon the 
Northern Land,” wrote an un- 
who have loved 


trails her water 





must 
and 


known poet, 
ki Sweden's 
highway, stretching from coast to coast 
like a shining silver ribbon. To the 
Home Economics teacher, no less than 
poet, this kingdom of 
For 


forest 


to the unknown 
the north seems peculiarly blessed. 
here, nestling among fir and birch lie 
peaceful where traditional folk 
customs have observed for hun- 
dreds of years; here are half forgotten 
foster the aficient 
spinning, weaving 


farms 
been 


arts 
and 


which 
and 


hamlets 
of dyeing 
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An impressive pa- 


geant, depicting 
the life of Petrus 
de Dacia, is held 


annually amid the 

ruins of Visby, on 

the Island of Got- 
land 


(Photographs courtesy 
Swedish Travel 
Information Bureau) 


carving; here are villages where color 
ful pagan 
still are performed on feast and holy 


dances, relics of worship, 


days. A holiday in Sweden, which 
combines delightful sight-seeing excur- 
sions with serious study of native arts, 
affords the remarkable 
portunity both for recreation and edu- 
And the total 
vacation, including and 
travel, tuition and board at a recognized 


be little more than at- 


teacher a op- 


cation. cost of such a 


ocean land 
craft school will 
tending summer courses at an American 
university. 
Although especially 


Sweden is not 





Holiday Trails 
Through Sweden 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


cheap to the average tourist, the Ameri 
can dollar goes a long way for those 


who get off the beaten track. There 
are places where room and board—and 
excellent board at that—may be had for 


$2.00 or less a day. But if you are a stu 


dent—and Sweden loves students—your 
dollar stretches even further. Board and 
tuition in one of the country’s most 


famous handcraft schools costs only about 
$50.00 a month. 

In roughly budgeting for a two 
months’ vacation in Sweden, allowance 


should be made for the following items 


Round trip Tourist passage, in season, 
$218.00; passport, $10.00, no visa 
charge; trip of three days and two 


nights on Gota Canal, $30.00, including 
berth and meals; a 
the Island of Gotland, $11.50; six days 
in Stockholm to sightsee and study at 
the Skansen Museum, $15.00; a month 
School, In 


board, 


visit to Visby on 


at Saterglantan Weaving 


sjon, Dalecarlia, tuition and 


about $50.00; third class railroad fares, 
about $10.00. Total, $344.50 Although 


this figure does not include tips and 


incidentals, it serves to show that a 


modest sum will do a good many in 


teresting things in Sweden 

Perhaps the most comfortable and 
economical way of getting to Sweden 
on a limited budget is by traveling 
tourist on one of the ultra-modern mo 
the 


Staterooms with connecting or 


tor ships of Swedish American 


Line. 
private baths or showers are available 


at slightly more than the minimum 





Imerican Line 


Tourist travel on an up-to-date Swedish motor ship means cabins like this, excellent Swedish smdrgdsbord, deck games and daily 
sport in a perfectly appointed swimming pool. 


aa 

















in season rate of $218.00. All the rooms 
are delightfully 
many are equivalent to 
Ample deck space, hand- 


and attractive; 


first 


clean 
class on 
other lines. 
somely decorated public lounges, a well 
equipped gymnasium, magnificent swim- 
ming pool and excellent Swedish food 
are the chief attractions af- 
forded by these luxurious ships. 
Besides assuring yourself of purely 


some of 


physical comforts, travel on a Swedish 
liner has the added advantage of fur- 


nishing considerable insight into na- 
tive language and customs. 3efore 
stepping off the boat, you will have 


learned’ the 


Swedish skdling, or toasting, picked up 


important etiquette of 
enough Swedish phrases to help out in 
a tight place, and mastered the tech- 
nique of Swedish smdrgasbord—iiterally 
the bread and butter table, but in real- 
ity a_ table under the 
many varieties of fish, cold meat, salad 
excellent 


which groans 


and cheese preceeding an 


Scandinavian meal. 
Rail 


best in Europe. 


travel in Sweden is almost the 
Native Swedish cour- 
tesy insures universally excellent serv- 
are of and 


Third, which is clean and 


ice. Trains first, second 
third classes. 
those 
wishing to travel The 
steamers which ply the Gota Canal are 


small but quite adequate, with excellent 


comfortable, is recommended to 


economically. 


food and native atmosphere. 


Since Sweden can be cool, even in 


midsummer, it is essential to be 
equipped with a warm woolen suit, a 
for boat and motor trips, 


warm 


heavy coat 
and a 
sweater, to say nothing of rubbers, um- 


stout. walking shoes 


brella and a windproof rain coat. 


The most impressive thing about 


Gothenburg, which you reach on the 
eighth or ninth day from New York, 
is its fine approach through the rocky 


archipelago at the mouth of the Gota 
river. The Skargard, as the fantastic 
islands which form this archipelago are 
called, resemble ungainly trolls, rising 
menacingly from the turbulent waters. 
If it is raining, the Skargard reflects a 
But if 
the sun is shining, the misshapen lumps 


sinister and threatening mood. 
of rock are transformed into a majestic 


scene which must have made Viking 
hearts beat faster as marauding vessels 
Swedish 
although 


furnishes 


turned toward shores. 


Gothenburg, essentially a 


modern city, through its 
music and art a key to the Sweden of 
the past. Legend tells us that the city 
1619 by the 


Gustavus Adolphus, on the spot where 


was founded in famous 


a small bird, pursued by an eagle, fell 


exhausted at the monarch’s feet. The 
original city was surrounded by forti- 
fications and moats. Dutch workmen 


were imported to build waterways and 


canals, many of which now are con- 


verted into pleasing promenades. To- 
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Fascinating examples of handcraft are part of the furnishings of the 
Saterglantan School. 


boasts a_ theatre, 
1934, which prob- 
ably contains one of the most up-to- 


day Gothenburg 


opened September, 
date and perfectly equipped stages in 
Europe. The new Concert House, the 
Museum of Cultural History, and the 
Art Gallery, with its magnificent col- 
lection of paintings by Zorn, Larsson 
and Liljefors, all serve to acquaint the 
traveler with Sweden’s priceless treas- 
ures from the 

The Arts and 
Crafts, with its fine collection of tex- 


past. 
Rohss Museum of 
tiles, furniture, pottery and other crafts 


will be of special interest to Home 
Economics teachers, as well as the col- 
orful murals by Carl the 
Elementarlaroverket for Flickor (Girls 
School) in Engelbrektsgat- 


an, which give a famous artist’s interpre- 


Larsson, in 
Elementary 


tation of the Swedish woman's life from 
primitive to modern times. 


There are many fascinating side trips 


tf, || 


which may be taken from Gothenburg 


To the north lies 
the province of Bohuslan, the cradle 
of early Viking culture. Here Beowulf, 
King of the Western Goths, slew Grendel, 
An- 


carvings 


by steamer or bus. 


the monster, with his magic sword. 
cient tumuli and 
bear silent testimony to the antiquity of 


cairns, rock 
the civilization which once flourished on 
Bohuslan’s forbidding shores. 

About twenty miles east of Gothen- 
old 


training 


burg, Naas, an manor, has been 


converted into a school for 
physical education and household arts. 
Summer courses for teachers are of- 
fered at the Naas Institute from June to 
September. Sloyd, metal work, weav- 
ing, drawing, household 
and folk dancing are some of the sub- 


jects taught at this craft center. 


management 


At Gothenburg you board a_ minia- 


steamer which toils through the 


(Continued on page 88) 
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At the Saterglantan School, sheep are raised for their wool, which is spun 
and dyed with fadeless vegetable dyes. 
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Gowns By Mlle. Southern 


A One-Act Play for High School Clothing Classes 


The following playlet was written by 
Shirley Moscow, a senior student at the 
South Philadelphia High Schooi for 
Girls, under the direction of Miss Fan- 
nie Horn, home economics teacher and 
successfully presented before four differ- 
ent assemblies totalling about 3,400 girls. 
The following suggestions are given by 
Miss Horn for the benefit of those who 
wish to use the play in presenting the 
work of their clothing departments. 

1. Time required using 46 models 
where the play called for groups in 
three spots—15 minutes. 

2. Any number of 
used in the different groups. 


models may be 


3. Each model may wear a tag tied 
with the price and 
This information was 


to her garment, 
name of material. 
used by the salesgirls when the models 
appeared before the customers. 


4. In place of a display case two 
tables and hat stands can be 
used to display accessories plus sev- 
eral clothes trees for showing blouses and 
skirts. We used our display case as 
a hall exhibit to show the accomplish- 
Household — Furnishings 


small 


ments of 
groups. 

5. The four-year size dress (referred 
to under Mrs. DePeyster’s purchases for 
the Red Cross) may be either displayed 
on a hanger in the shop or a four 
year-old-girl used to model it. One day 
we had the four year old model, who 
indeed added considerably to the play- 
let, but the next day, due to incle- 
ment weather, we were forced to use 
the other method which worked well. 

6. May have Miss Van Brittle, a 
Titian blonde, use an English accent and 
a lorgnette. We did this and it was very 
effective. 

7. To make this a student project as 
far as possible I used the following plan: 


(a) Miss Moscow coached the play 
and was responsible for prompting. 


(b) Each of the three large groups 
of models was in charge of a chairman, 
whose duty it was to see that the 
group was sent on the stage at the 
proper time. 
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(c) Scenery was arranged by sales- 
girls. 

(d) Tags were made by another group 
of students. 
arranged 


piano 


8. Following the playlet I 
for a Fashion Parade with a 
march by students. Each girl in the entire 
playlet carried a poster, 8” x 12”, with the 
cost of her dress printed in large black 
numbers. When she reached the center of 
the platform she held it so the audience 
could see it. In addition one of the 
salesgirls made comments about prices, 
becoming colors, plaids matching, etc. 
The girls then paraded up and down 
auditorium. This 
gave a good opportunity to see the gar- 
hand, 


the aisles in the 


ments close at otherwise not 


possible. 


Characters: 
Jean, Louise and Elaine 
Salesgirls 
Miss Van Brittle 
A Debutante 
Mrs. De Peyster 
A Fashionable Matron 
Models showing groups of gowns—ap- 
proximately 50 girls 


Scene: 


The curtain opens on the interior of a 


fashionable gown salon in the late 
afternoon. Accessories and dresses are 
displayed in two glass show cases. 


There are several comfortable chairs on 
which the customers sit while they are 
shown the worn by living 
models. There is an entrance into the 


dressing room, which the models use, 


gowns 


and an entrance from the street, which 
Three salesgirls are 
dresses 


the customers use. 

arranging the counters. All 

worn, are made by the wearers. 
Jean: 

Have you seen the new gowns that 
have just come in, girls? They really 
are lovely. 

Louise: 
Mile. Southern always makes beautiful 
selections. 


By 
Shirley J}. Moscow 


South Philadelphia High School 


Elaine: 
Miss Van Brittle has made an appoint 


ment to see some gowns this afternoon 


I hope she'll be satisfied this time 

Goodness knows, she’s hard to please! 
Louise: 

Jean, will you wait on her when she 

comes in? Elaine and | have both 

tried to please her, and failed. Let's 


see what you can do. 


Jean: 

Very well. I'll use my best salesman 
ship, just to show you two that where 
there’s a will, there’s a way 
(Miss Van Brittle enters wn an arrogant 


manner.) 


Miss Van Brittle: 
(In a haughty tone of voice.) Where 
is Mlle. Southern? I want her to wait 
on me, personally. She is the only one 
who knows how to suit my taste 


Jean: 
I am sorry, madam, but Mlle. Southern 
business 


Paris right now, on a 


Perhaps I can help you 


is in 

trip. 
Miss Van Brittle: 

No, | think I'll wait for het She 

knows what I like. 


Jean: 
If you would tell me what type of dress 
you'd like to see— 


Miss Van Brittle: 

I'd like to have an attractive 
but I don’t think I'll get it if 
isn’t here. 


sport 
dress, 


Mlle. 


Southern 


Jean: 

I'll show you some, if you would care 
Will you be seated, Miss 
l’ll have some models in, 
(Jean goes toward Elaine 


to see them. 
Van Brittle? 
in a second. 
and Louise and says something to them 
They leave the room.) Mlle. Southern 
new selec- 


has sent us several of her 


tions from Paris. I hope you will find 


something among them to suit you 
(Miss Van Brittle sniffs haughtily as tf 


to say, “You can be sure I won't’. A 
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model enters, wearing a one-piece sport 

dress. Jean continues after a pause.) 

This is Mlle. Southern’s favorite sport 

model and it’s just your type. 
Miss Van Brittle: 

Just my type? How dare 


wouldn’t wear a thing like that if you 
3esides, I want a dress with 


you! JI 


paid me! 
a jacket, or a cape. 


Jean: 
I’m sorry, Madam. I’ll show you one 
with a jacket. (Model enters, wearing 
dress with jacket.) 
I’m sure you will like. 


Here is one that 


Miss Van Brittle: 


(calling model to her and feeling ma- 


terial) No, I don’t think I like this 
one. I suppose I'll have to wait for 
Mile. Southern. She is the only one 
in this place who has any idea of what 
I want. 

Jean: 


Perhaps you would like to see some of 
our new afternoon dresses, Miss Van 


3rittle. They are very attractive. 


Miss Van Brittle: 
Oh, | don’t suppose it will do me any 
harm to look at them. All right, let me 
see what you have. (Jean tells model, 
who has not yet gone out, to send in 
some afternoon dresses. Model leaves, 
and after, other 
models enter, one ata time. Jean men- 
tions the names of the materials of 


immediately seven 


which the garments are made. The 
seventh model comes in. Miss Van 
Brittle shows signs of liking it.) This 


But red is 
not becoming to me because of my hair. 


one is more to my liking. 


I want the same style in a different 


color—green, for example. 


Jean: 
I am sorry, Madam, but these gowns 
are all There is only one 
made of each style. If you would like 
to have the same in green, I can order 
it for you. 


samples. 


Miss Van Brittle: 
(Rising from her chair) Well, I cer- 
tainly will not buy anything. The idea 
of having ‘only one gown of each style. 
Why, if I didn’t know Mlle. Southern 
so long and. so well, I would never buy 
anything here. You don’t even have a 
good selection. Don’t think I won't tell 
her about this. She'll hear from me. 
(Exit Miss Van Brittle and the models 
in different directions.) 


Jean: 
(to Elaine and Louise who 
Miss Van Brittle leaves.) 1 don’t blame 
you for feeling the way you do about 
Miss Van Brittle. She is so fussy. I 


enter as 


wonder what she’ll tell Mlle. Southern. 
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Louise: 
Oh, she never says anything. She’s so 
busy being “fussy”, as you call it, that 
she doesn’t have time to make com- 
plaints to the one who might be in the 
position to help her. 


Elaine: 
But weren’t those gowns beautiful! I 
don’t see how anyone could help fall- 
ing in love with them at first sight! 


Louise: 
I hope Mrs. De Peyster comes in today. 
I know she would like the new gowns. 


Jean: 
That’s right! I almost forgot! Mrs. 
De Peyster telephoned for an appoint- 
ment this morning to see some school 
clothes for her daughter. She ought to 
be here any minute now. 


Elaine: 
Will you both go into the dressing 
room and get the models ready? I 
want to wait on her. She is such a 
lady in comparison with Miss Van 
srittle. 

Louise: 


All right. We'll go. Come on, Jean. 

(Exit together. Mrs. De Peyster enters 

through the street entrance.) 
Elaine: 

Good afternoon, Mrs. De _ Peyster. 

What would you like to see today? 
Mrs. De Peyster: 

Good afternoon. I want to surprise my 

daughter Jane with some new school 
and I believe I'll look at 
some afternoon dresses, too. 


dresses, 


Elaine: 

Yes, Mrs. De Peyster. We have just 
received some exclusive 
Mlle. Southern in Paris. 
some that I think you 
(Twelve models display 
afternoon gowns, Elaine describing ma- 
terials. Mrs. De Peyster selects two 
of each with one tone basis.) 


models from 
I'll show you 


like. 


and 


will 
school 


Mrs. De Peyster: 

Jane looks best in brown, so I want 
the basis. | What 
dresses would you suggest? 


brown as color 


Elaine: 
With brown, she can wear almost any 
color. She can wear orange, tile, many 
shades of green, yellow, and even red. 
Mrs. De Peyster: 
Well I’m glad you told me that. I'll 


take those dresses. What have you in 


the way of accessories, and what 
would you suggest? 

Elaine: 
I think these would be _ suitable. 


(Elaine takes brown accessories out of 





showcase, and Mrs. De Peyster selects 
a hat, bag, gloves, scarf.) 


Mrs. De Peyster: 
I would like my selections sent home 
on approval, so that my daughter can 
take the dresses she likes best. 

Elaine: 
Of course, Mrs. De Peyster. We'll do 
that Is there anything else 


you would like to see? 


for you. 
Mrs. De Peyster: 


Oh yes. I would like to 
dresses to contribute to the 


buy some 
Red Cross 
possible, and 


four-year size, if 


size 14. 


—f 


some in 


Elaine: 
I’ll have some in for you in a moment. 
(She goes to the door of the dressing 
room and seems to say something to 
one there. She comes back to- 
ward Mrs. De Peyster.) This year 
there is more individuality of style in 
these dresses than there used to be. 
Previously, many of them looked like 
uniforms and embarrassed the wearer. 
(Models enter one by one, Elaine nam- 
and prices. Mrs. De 
selects a few and rises to 
I should like to show you some 
They 
Would 


some 


ing materials 
Peyster 
leave.) 
of our new gowns in your size. 
have just from Paris. 
you care to see them? 


come 


Mrs. De Peyster: 
Certainly. (She 
Fifteen models enter, Jean and Louise 
with them. Mrs. De Peyster selects 
one for herself.) 1 should like this for 

Please send it with the others. 


sits down again. 


myself. 
Elaine: 


Yes, Mrs. DePeyster. I'll them 
Thank you. 


send 


out in the next delivery. 


Mrs. De Peyster: 
(Glancing at her watch.) Heavens! 1 
didn’t realize it was so late! It must 
time! Well, good 


be nearly closing 


afternoon. 


Elaine: 
Good afternoon, Mrs. De Peyster. (She 
leaves, and the three salesgirls are in 
the same positions in which they were 
at the beginning of the scene, straight- 
ening the show cases. IWhile they do 
this, they discuss the events of the 
day.) What a difference there is be- 
tween Mrs. De Peyster and Miss Van 
Brittle kind and 
the other so proud and fussy. 


one so considerate, 
Jean: 
You have to expect that, Elaine. There 
are many different kinds of people in 
this world. 


Louise: 
Some people don’t know what they 
io (Curtain) 
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Florence Fallgatter 


Chief, Home Economics Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Florence Fallgatter, newly appointed chief of the home 
economics service in the vocational home economics division 
of the United States Office of Education, brings to this im- 
portant position a broad background of training and ex- 
perience. 


Miss Fallgatter was graduated from the high school at 
Parker, South Dakota. She later received a diploma in home 
economics from Iowa State Teachers College; a B.S. degree 
in home economics education from the University of Minne- 
sota and an M.A. degree in home economics education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Included in Miss Fallgatter’s experience has been five 
years’ teaching in home economics in high schools of Iowa 
and Minnesota. She was city supervisor of home economics 
for three years in the Duluth City schools and organized 
vocational programs in home economics in both day and eve- 
ning schools. Miss Fallgatter has been a member of the teach- 
er training staff in home economics education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and head of the home economics department 
at Montana State College. For three years she was State 
Supervisor of Home Economics in Montana, paralleling the 
teacher training work at Montana State College. 


For six years Miss Fallgatter served in the capacities of 
regional agent for home economics education for the Central 
and Pacific Regions. At the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Missouri she taught summer school courses in 
different phases of home economics education and home 
management. 


Miss Fallgatter is affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; American Vocational Association; Na- 
tional Education Association; American Association for 
Adult Education; Progressive Education Association; Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; Western Arts Asso- 
ciation; National Council of Parent Education. She has 
recently been appointed chairman of the national committee 
on homemaking of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to succeed Miss Baylor. She is national president 
of the Phi Upsilon Omicron, professional fraterrijty of home 
economics, and member of Phi Mu, social sorority of Amer- 
ican University. ss 
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Mary S. Lyle 


Assistant Professor, Home Economics 
Education, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Born in Illinois, Mary S. Lyle graduated from Eastern 
Illinois Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, and taught two 
years in Illinois High Schools before returning to continue 
her college course at Purdue University where she received 
her B.S. degree. 


Her first position was as head of the Home Economics De- 
partment in Hardin Junior College for Women, Mexico, 
Missouri. After two years’ teaching in Missouri, one sum 
mer teaching in Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, and one 
summer teaching Education in Purdue University, she studied 
at Iowa State College and received a Master of Science de 
gree with a major in Vocational Education. 


Two years as critic teacher in home economics at Oregon 
Agricultural College were followed by four years in Wyo- 
ming. While State Supervisor for Vocational Home Econ- 
omics and head of teacher-training in Home Economics at 
the University of Wyoming she became interested in home- 
making education for adults and taught an experimental 


class of adults in Cheyenne 


Five years ago Miss Lyle went to Iowa State College to 
offer the training course for teachers who expect to teach 
Vocational homemaking classes for women. Each year this 
course has shown developments and at present is a required 
part of the teacher training for vocational teachers. With 
Miss Maude Williamson of Colorado Agricultural College 
she wrote “Homemaking Education in the High School.” 
a recent text on methods for homemaking teachers 


Miss Lyle is a member of the American Home Economics 
Association; American Vocational Association; National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics; The American Association for Adult 
Education; The American Association of University Profes- 
sors; Ames, Iowa, Business and Professional Women’s Club; 
Phi Kappa Phi and Kappa Delta Pi. She has been president 
of the Iowa Vocational Association and active in the lowa 
Home Economics Association. 

Hobbies: Trips to new places. 
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Home Economics for a Specific 


REVIOUS discussions have dealt with 
Dp today’s challenge to home economics 
and the viewpoint of general educators 
concerning the field. 
naturally arises as to what the individual 


should The 


home economics materials in a_ specific 


The question then 


school can and do. use of 


public schoo) situation will now be pre- 
sented, This is pattern, to fol- 
lowed. Each school system and each small 


no be 
group within it bring their own problems 
which call for the development of indivi- 
dual programs. 

Home economies teachers today have 
been largely concerned with the upper ed- 
They should, however, 
extend the 
tary grades, finding out both what is going 


ucational levels. 


their interests into clemen- 
on there and promoting the carrying out 
of a richer program in education for per- 
sonal living and home life. Emphasis in 
this particular school during the first year 
will be on the home itself, the activities 
carried on there, the responsibilities as- 
sumed by adults in maintaining a home, 
the sharing of children in the work of the 
home, and the relationship of different 
homes to each other. As work is planned 
for each succeeding year, the effect on the 
home and family life will thought 
through. In studying people in other 
lands and homes of other times, home 
life will be discussed not only as to how 
children’s 


be 


it is different from the own 
but why it is different. The effect of sci- 
ence, social and economic change on pres- 
ent-day home life should have attention 
Creative ability at this level frequently ex- 
pressed in water colors and clay should 
also express itself in setting an attractive 
table, 
flowers, and selecting a becoming costume 


arranging a pleasing bowl of 
for school wear. 

Individuals finishing the elementary 
grades will be expected to have at their 
maturity a reasonable develop- 
ability to 


maintenance needs, to live in the home 


level of 


ment in meet their personal 


with increased understanding and suc- 
cess in participating in its activities, and 
to work and play in harmony with other 
groups. They should have at their level 
of maturity understanding of the inte: 
relatedness of the lives of people and an 
interest in and concern for the way other 
people live and the causes which are re 


The de 
veloping of techniques and skills will be 


sponsible for these conditions. 


on the whole incidental. Activities grow 
ing out of special interests will increase 
the opportunity for some children to de 
last in a series of 


Others were published 
numbers. 


* This is the third and 
articles by Miss Spafford 
in January and February 
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velop considerable skill along certain lines. 
No distinction will be made at this level 
in. work for boys and girls. Boys wishing 
to put west 
may develop as much skill in using tex- 


on a wild marionette show 


tiles, color and line in costume and in 
sewing as many of the girls have. 
The home economics teacher will co- 


operate in planning the program and in 
selecting activities to carry out and ma- 
terials to use. She may give some of the 
instruction and arrange for experienced 
students to assist with 
Most of the teaching, 
however, will be done by the elementary 
teachers. A few of them will supplement 


home economics 


certain projects. 


their previous training by special study 
as they become aware of the values to be 
gained from the field. 

The seventh and eighth grades are to 
have basic core courses, the first year cen- 
tering on home life and the second on 
community life. The first year will be 
concerned with problems of food, cloth- 
ing, housing, support of the family, and 
living together. Science will show what 
it has done both in solving the problems 
of the home and in raising new  prob- 
The social studies should direct at- 
tention to the interdependence of people 


lems. 


in establishing and maintaining a satis- 
factory home life. Art is to assume re- 
sponsibility for making the home more 
attractive. Industrial arts will contribute 
to providing a more comfortable and con- 
venient home. Health knowledge will be 
drawn upon to make living more health- 
ful. The field of literature can provide 


source material bearing on the different’ 


problems. Composition and mathematics 
are tools to be used as needed. 

The home economics teacher will take 
the lead in guiding the planning of the 
attempt to make real-life 
problems the focusing point for instruc- 
tion. The greater part of the instruction 


work in an 


will be given by teachers in other fields. 
Such centering of attention on personal 
and home living is of much more real 
value at this level than so-called integra- 
tion, courses that use home economics to 
Oriental 
party, make costumes for a Roman play, 


provide refreshments for an 
or select draperies for a social room. 

The study of community life the follow- 
ing year should draw on home economics 
materials as needed but they will assume 
a much less important place. No definite 
skills and techniques in this field are set 
up to be developed by all the class in 
either year. Certain activities will call for 
certain skills and these are to be learned 
as needed by individual pupils. 

The first formal home economics class 


j 





Situation 


By 
Spafford * 


General College, University of Minnesota 


Ivol 


is organized for the ninth grade and has 
for its main objective the developing of a 
functioning philosophy of personal liv- 
ing, home and family life. The class for 
girls meets daily and is scheduled so that 
ninety minutes may be given to cass 
work as needed. A single period class 
having a similar purpose and adjusted to 
the needs of boys will be offered in this 
same grade. 

A special class meeting double periods 
daily is to be organized for boys and 
girls who discovered during the ninth 
grade course special interests or needs 


which they wish to follow further. The 
pupils will work singly or in small 
groups largely on their own in any part 


of the home economics laboratory. A 
wealth material is available for the 
use of the pupils and they may seek help 
under teacher guidance throughout the 
department, school, and community. A 
girl may give the entire two years al- 
lowed for such work to clothing study 
if she desires or she may pursue two or 
more aspects of home economics during 
each year. The setup for the work re- 
quires that pupil plans for each unit defi- 
nitely indicate new learning of sufficient 
value to be worth her time and effort and 
within the scope of her present ability 
and that plans provide for measuring 
success in achievement. The results of 
one unit of work must be evaluated be- 
fore plans are completed or work begun 


of 


on the next one. 

A non-laboratory similar in 
purpose to the ninth grade course, will 
be offered in separate sections in the last 
year for boys and girls who have had no 
organized work. The 
maturity of the pupils will make it pos- 
sible to many problems’ with 
greater insight than in the earlier years 
and to make such a course extremely val- 
uable even though the time is limited and 


course, 


home economics 


discuss 


no provision is made for laboratory work. 
In, some schools this may be offered to 
boys and girls together. The teacher and 
the principal here are agreed, however, 
that more serious and vital discussion of 
the type they want will come about at this 
age best in separate classes. 

Throughout the upper years coopera- 
tive enterprises with other departments 
will be carried out and class work coor- 
dinated at many points. The class study- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Home Economics Woman 


In 


Food Administration 


OR so long the efforts of the Home 
F Economics woman were confined to 
professions, such as teaching, hospital 
dietetics and writing, that to become an 
administrator is for her to enter a com- 
paratively new field. As yet the field is 
little more than open country and she is 
experiencing the usual stimulations and 
obstacles of the enterprising spirit. De- 
velopment has been slow, she has had to 
fight for every advance made and the 
fight is not finished. However, a sufficient 
number of women have gained recogni- 
tion in individual instances to bring about 
more opportunities for others who are 
interested, 

Schools offering a course in home eco- 
nomics and having a lunchroom or dor- 
mitory in which practical experience in 
quantity service may be obtained afford 
a suitable combination ‘or the type of in- 
struction needed in this work. 

The buying public is becoming more 
intelligent about foods and nutrition and 
through health education and other 
agencies the desire for authoritative in- 
formation is increasing. This brings to 
the home economics woman a new inter- 
est in the work of a food purveyor 
though it does not preclude the original 
one, good food well served. 

Within the past year it has been my 
privilege to talk with several men and 
a few women who are successful ad- 
ministrators of hotels, restaurants, and 
lunchrooms—some are executives of large 
chains each of which includes many eat- 
ing places of different types and_ sizes 
What follows is more or less a sym- 
posium of their ideas regarding the place 
of women in this capacity, with a little 
added from my own experience and ob- 
servation in institutional work. 

The training for a food administrator 
follows much the same principles and 
calls for similar qualifications in general 
whether she wishes to cater to students 
in school lurichrooms or dormitories, to 
patients and personnel in a hospital, or 
to the public in a hotel or restaurant 
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By 
Lulu G. Graves 


New York City 


Her success in any of these positions 1s 
determined by the kind of training and 
experience she has and the possession of 
certain specified traits. 

Presidents of more than one chain ex- 
pressed the belief that the training for a 
food executive goes back farther than the 
beginning of her college career, starting in 
fact with her early training in the home. 
This experience in the home gives skill in 
handling utensils and equipment which 
she is not likely to acquire in the class 
kitchen, it tends to make her better ac- 
quainted with methods of preparing food 
and to attain greater facility in the de- 
tails of preparation. She must be able 
to cook well herself before she can tell 
others how or how not, and why. 

In some of these organizations the ap 
plicant who has had responsibility in the 
home is given preference over one who 
has not, other things being equal. This 
decided preference everywhere for the 
person with practical knowledge and in- 
nate ability does not coincide with the 
teachings in some schools that a woman 
need not know how to cook in order to 
manage a foods department, neither 
should she do anything with her own 
hands. All agree that she should not be 
expected to do actual kitchen work or- 
dinarily but it is an advantage to know 
how and be able to do it in an emergency, 
if necessary. Whether or not one has 
had the benefit of experience in the home, 
apprenticeship as a student or assistant in 
some well established institution is val- 
uable. One may thus learn cooking in 
quantities and become acquainted with 
large equipment, at the same time ob 
serving the organization 

Large numbers of women are employed 
in secondary positions, only a few are 
capable of taking the responsibility of an 
executive. Some of the most frequently 


advanced reasons for this are—she is un 
willing to begin at the bottom and follow 
the regime necessary to reach the top; 
she has not the adaptability to meet emer 
gencies calmly and efficiently; she has 
not the courage to make decisions quickly 
and abide by the consequences; she is 
too much perturbed by petty annoyances 

It is revealing to find that a large 
majority of those with whom 1 talked 
stressed good morals as a requisite lor 
their executives—man or woman-—mean 
ing more than the ordinary interpretation 
of the term.. Good morals implies clean 
living and thinking, honesty with the or 
ganization, her co-workers, employees 
and with herself; it is associated with 
poise and self confidence, pleasing pet 
sonality and good appearance Con 
versely, lack of personal integrity under 
mines self assurance; trying to evade or 
cover up deficiencies lessens equanimity 
and engenders doubt in the minds of em 
ployees and CO workers, 

For efficient service a standard of food 
and of service must be established and 
never lowered for a day, or a meal. This 
calls for system and team work through- 
out the department. The supervisor must 
know what may be reasonably demanded 
from each employee; the work should be 
so mapped out that each knows his job 
and he must live up to it when placed 
on his own, so to speak. There should 
be no soldiering or waste of institution 
the 
system. Standardization of food portions 


property or other bad influence in 


should begin with the purchasing and be 
continued through the preparation by 
tested recipes and in the serving of por 
tions of a quantity or size determined 
upon as suitable for that particular place 

Cme extensive chain of restaurants has 
about an equal number of men and 
women administrators in its group. The 
president said he preferred women when 
he could get the right kind. On the 
whole, they know more about the cook 
ing and serving of food and will give 


more attention to the details that are so 
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necessary for best results, but, not being 
mechanically minded they have neither 
the interest or the knowledge to properly 
care for equipment and keep it in repair. 
Consequently, a greater expense is prob- 
able and if a mechanical device gets out 
of commission at a critical time women 
are at a loss. 

This man 
women with good training who can main- 
tain his standards and give his patrons 
what they are entitled to have. He is not 
interested in teaching one to do the job. 
The president of another large chain pre- 
fers young women with proficiency and a 
good background but with less experience. 
They must adapt themselves to his ideas 
Every woman employed in 


wants only experienced 


and methods. 
his restaurants is given a period of train- 
ing before she is given responsibilities. 

A catalogue of all the virtues a food 
administrator is expected to have has be- 
come trite but, being true, I take the lib- 
erty of repeating them. In addition to 
knowing all about foods she must be a 
just executive, a discriminating  pur- 
chasing agent, an employment manager, 
accountant and nutritionist; she should 
have an intelligent understanding of 
plumbing and engineering as it pertains 
to equipment and its installation, some 
talent as an interior decorator, a psy- 
chologist and a philosopher. In the words 
of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Commissioner of 
Health, New York, with all of these pro- 
fessional and scientific attributes she still 
keeps her feet on the kitchen floor. May 
I insert that scientists and professors in 
other lines are not ordinarily expected to 
be practical and sensible. 

If her business is to be a financial suc- 
cess she must also be a salesman. First, 
she must have a steady enthusiasm for 
her chosen profession, then she must be 
sold to the work in hand. To be con- 
versant with the several phases of her 
subject is fundamental; knowing how to 
present her wares to their greatest ad- 
vantage is also vitally important. One 
cannot have an entire menu of novelties 
every day, of course, but commonplace 
foods will be eaten with relish if a bit 
of originality is mixed with their prep- 
aration, or if they are decorated with a 
touch of imagination. That 
flect the ability of their creator is an apt 
saying. “Give the people what they want” 
followed literally, is an unworthy objec- 
tive, to make them want what you give 
them is an art, 


menus re- 


A happy frame of mind is one of the 
best aids to digestion doctors tell us. A 
cheerful atmosphere in the dining room is 
an asset. Pleasantness and all it implies 
should pervade the surroundings and the 
attitude of the employees who meet the 
patrons; not routine courtesy with a fixed 
smile, rather true courtesy which means 
attention to them and their wants given 
graciously and with kindliness. 

Proper ventilation in a dining room does 
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more than suppress dust. To provide it 
is good business from a psychological as 
well as a physical standpoint. Dr. Lang- 
ley Porter says “***free ventilation with 
cool moving air tones the muscles and 
the nervous system, and by improving the 
breathing and circulation of the blood im- 
proves all the other major functions of 
the body. Appetite is whetted, digestion 
is bettered, ***” this should be helpful 
in business. 

The home economist’s knowledge of 
chemistry and bacteriology can be utilized 
with telling effect in keeping foods fresh 
and free from contamination by cleanli- 
ness, proper temperatures for refriger- 
ation and cooking and other methods of 
preservation; in the personal hygiene of 
her employees and in an infinite number 
of other ways. Federal, State and City 
inspection have accomplished remarkable 
things to provide safe milk, water and 
other supplies; food producers with im- 
proved methods of production and trans- 
portation are giving us a good quality of 
food materials, but the final touch is the 
food purveyor. She can continue the 
good work of the other agencies or she 
can spoil it. High standards of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation improve the morale 
of the personnel and add to the reputa- 
tion of the department, both within the 
organization and in the community. This, 
too, is good for business. 

Her influence as a sanitarian should not 
be confined to her.own domain. Not all 
patrons have the right sanitary standards 
and she should protect those who do have. 
For example, in cafeterias food may be 
so arranged as to reduce contamination 





Her entire system 
should be an example of careful handling 


from careless persons. 


of foods. A suggestion made by Dr. 
Jean Broadhurst some time ago deserves 
more attention than it has_ received; 
namely, to provide a shelf or table for 
dishes which may need special care. A 
person with a cold or sore throat might 
leave his dishes there, or an attendant 
or patron might place articles there he 
had seen improperly handled or used. 

One may think such extra activities are 
impossible to put into effect during the 
rush hour of meals. Are they? Have 
they been given a fair trial? Intelligent, 
careful patrons appreciate measures of 
cleanliness and precautions for health, 
and the unusual always attracts attention 
of the public. <A little leaven might 
leaven the whole loaf, in time. 

Again, the woman in charge of a school 
lunchroom in cooperation with the teach- 
er of home economics and the Parent- 
Teacher Association occupies a strategic 
position from which to direct the food 
habits of our youth. The extent of her 
influence is governed not by her food 
alone but also by the confidence she and 
the teachers inspire in the students. 

Does all of this seem to be asking for 
a superwoman? No. Correct habits are 
as readily formed as incorrect and once 
formed are as easily adhered to, whether 
they be personal habits or methods of 
doing things in the day’s work. Neither 
do I wish to make the position of food 
administrator sound discouraging. I think 
there is a promising future in it for the 
woman with the right characteristics and 
philosophy of life. 





Sandwich “Specials” Increase Sales 


Sandwiches “made to order” have 
proved a popular feature of the cafeteria 
at Washington School, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia and have been an important fac- 
tor in increasing cafeteria patronage. 
Working on the theory that many of 
the students liked to they were 
“eating out,” by being able to order spe- 


feel 


cial sandwiches, the manager, Mrs. Carol 
Hamilton, decided to try it out. A vari- 
ety of fillings in attractive refrigerator 
dishes is always on hand. Serving girls 
take turns making up the sandwiches be- 
fore the eyes of the customers. A cer- 
tain quantity are made up beforehand but 
how the customers like to see them made! 
a daily change of menu, 
which sign up for 
luncheon at recess, there is now a daily 
choice of cream or vegetable soup, sand- 
Two or three times 
most 
popular provide a hot dish for variety, 
but the favorite sandwich accom- 
panies it. A sample weekly menu of spe- 
cials served the week of February 10th 


Instead of 


required pupils to 


wiches and desserts. 
a week “specials” which have been 


often 


in the Washington School cafeteria 
shows the following: 

Monday—tamale loaf. 

Tuesday—regular choices of 
sandwiches and desserts. 

Wednesday—Boston beans and brown 
bread. 

Thursday—regular choices of 
sandwiches and desserts. 

Friday—Valentine specials: Spring sal- 
ad, creamed tuna on biscuits, Valentine 
apples. 

Salads are made to order and every- 
thing sells for five cents a portion. 

Mrs. Hamilton says that under this plan 
ordering is fairly standardized and, while 


soups, 


soups, 


perhaps not as educational a venture, ade- 
quate food needs are supplied and the 
price of five cents a dish can be main- 
tained. Salads, unless called for, are made 
only for the teachers, who pay ten cents 
for them. Co-operation throughout the 
school is still a deciding factor toward 
success in having a model cafeteria, while 
obviating the need to “sign up” has no- 
ticeably increased our patronage. 
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HE school lunch room exists for the 
benefit of its students, its purpose 


being to give them warm food 
of the greatest nutritive 


Meal Planning for a High School Cafeteria 


By 
Bess Oliver Hudgings 
Fair Park High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


varied as possible as to color, texture, 
flavor and kind. Girls enjoy and relish 
salads. Boys, on the other 


hand, prefer meat and _ pota- 





value, well prepared and for 
the minimum price. In addi- 
tion, the school lunch offers 
an approach to the problem 
of malnutrition, as it is es- 
timated that one-fourth of 
the school children are under- 
nourished; it also develops 
intelligent discrimination in 
selection of food, teaches 
good behavior, manners, 
cleanliness, courtesy and hon- 
esty, all of which tend toward 
character building. 

Keeping in mind the pur- 
pose of the school lunch 
room we know that its suc- 
cess depends on well planned 
menus. The time to plan 
menus does not seem to be of 
consequence but we have 
found it pays best to plan 
them when we are really hun- 
gry, and we usually ask 
everyone with whom we come 
in contact for suggestions. 
At every possible opportunity 
we visit other school lunch 
rooms and commercial cafe- 
terias where we derive great 
benefits from observing their 
methods of counter displays, 
tactful and courteous service 
to patrons, etc. In order to prepare tasty, 
inexpensive dishes that intrigue and sat- 
isfy the appetites we plan our menus 





always a week, and frequently two 
weeks in advance. In this way we 
are able to market expertly and _ eco- 


nomically, thus maintaining our cafe- 
teria on a sound practical basis. 

The 
ply all of 
vitamins necessary for the growing boy 
and girl. 
dom of choice which in 


well balanced menu must sup- 


the protein, minerals and 
Older children demand free- 
turn calls for 
ample variety. One way is by adding 
one new dish a day to the menu, not 
too many servings to start off with. If 
the dish proves popular it may gradu- 
ally be 


induce appetites so we do not 


increased. Surprises help to 
have 
certain days for certain dishes. If a 
child knows _ that 


every Wednesday that child more than 


chicken is served 
likely forms a dislike for chicken. It 
is not wise to repeat favorite dishes 
than once in two 


more often 


weeks. 
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toes. We do have some left- 
overs but we know that what 
will not add zest to the salad 
will give flavor to the pud- 
ding. We try not to forget the 
importance that attractiveness 
plays in the art of selling 
foods, that is the appeal to 
the eye. W hipped cream top- 
ping for salads and olives for 
garnishing, add little to actual 
cost but much to appearance. 

In the way of desserts we 


offer each day, expensive 
desserts and also inexpensive 
ones. We know that sugar 
makes the diet palatable, is a 
source of energy and, accord- 


ing to Dr. Rose of Columbia 





University, four tablespoons 
is required for adults daily, 
one-half as chil- 
dren. Tempting gelatine pies, 
fruit pies, dainty whips and 
all sorts of 


much for 


and 
We know 
that a fourth of a cherry will 


puddings 
cakes are popular. 


sell a dessert, and again we 


overlook the im- 


Hot soups, salads, sand- 





We know that if we serve expensive 
meats on several menus we must offset 
them with less expensive ones such as 
shepherd’s pie, baked hash, etc. Cheaper 
cuts of meat often more food 
value per pound, and gravies may be 


contain 


varied to suit different kinds of meats 
It is wise to serve one filling dish each 
day as a meal-in-one dish, for instance, 
macaroni and tomatoes, or a goulash 
which contains meat, dried beans and 
various vegetables. Many children have 
only five cents and need a whole meal 


dish, 
We serve at least three vegetables 
each day besides potatoes, including 


green vegetables for minerals and vita- 
mins and especially for roughage. It 
is a good idea once in a while to add 
an out-of-season expensive vegetable 
tike 
neither may be especially popular but 
the 


cauliflower or even eggplant, 


by so doing would-be over-done 


favorites such as potato salad and 


baked beans have a new appeal. 


We serve three salads or more as 


wiches and even desserts play 
a part in the utilization of 
Bread is one of the cheapest 


energy foods and since it is such an im- 


left-overs. 


portant food it is wise to supply liberal 
amounts of all kinds of bread free. This 
adds to the popularity of the cafeteria and 
certainly helps the underprivileged child. 
We serve whole wheat preferably, but not 
entirely, because of its mineral and vita- 
min content and roughage 

Holidays make popular certain foods 
make the 


occasions by 


and it is good business to 


most of these serving 


them on appropriate days. For in- 


stance, Hallowe’en decorations are most 


inexpensive but are effective Color 


schemes may be further carried out in 


the menus. We do not hesitate to try 


anything new and if the children pass 


up a popular dish we immediately 
We undertook a new venture 
When the 


heavy, 


change. 


last weather became 
hot, 


we served tempting cold plates. 


spring. 


too warm for rich foods, 
For ex- 
potato 


These plates 


8] 


ample, cold sliced ham, 


salad, and apple sauce. 











We attempt to 
student’s 


proved most successful. 


see the cafeteria from the 


viewpoint and do not serve anything 
to the children that we do not eat our- 
selves. We taste everything and have 
learned that if it appeals to us it will 
appeal to the youngsters. 

Having planned the menus carefully 
we next consider the big factor, that of 
buying. Experience has taught us that 
in order to make 
spend money and so we do not hesitate 
to spend, but with the big 
in mind—that is to spend wisely. At 


the end of each month we take an in- 


money we must 


objective 
ventory of the pantry and before giv- 


the first of 
secure price lists from 


ing any order recheck. At 
each month we 


the various wholesale houses. Orders 
merchandise 
that there 


between 


where quality 
We know 


understanding 


are placed 
is priced right. 
must be close 
dealer and buyer; also careful check- 
ing in all supplies, and no_ hesitancy 
in rejection of articles not up to stand- 


ard, Past records are always ac- 
cessible and we find it most interest- 
ing to compare prices on commodities 


of previous years with increasing prices 
We buy in as large quanti- 
and 


of today. 


ties as storage facilities, 


keeping qualities will permit 


money, 


We really enjoy the biggest job in 


the world, that of feeding hungry 


mouths and we strive for individuality, 
knowing that “every good cook is an 
artist.” 
Menus for a Week 
MONDAY 
Hot roast beef 


Hot tamale pie 

Black eyed peas 

Creamed carrots 

Fresh green string beans 
Tuna fish salad 

Pineapple & cheese salad 
Combination vegetable salad 
Deviled eggs 
Potted meat 
Cheese & pimento sandwiches 


sandwiches 


Lemon pies 
Iced gingerbread 
lruit tapioca 

TUESDAY 
Baked hash 
Tomatoes & macaroni 
Great Northern 
Turnips & tops 


beans 


Squaw corn 

Banana salad, rolled) in fresh 
coconut 

Asparagus and tomato salad 

Chicken 

Pear salad (1% pear sprinkled with 


pineapple tid-bits & cheese) 


salad 


Liverwurst sandwiches 
Chocolate pies 
Apple dumplings 
Fruit gelatine 
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WEDNESDAY 
Pork roast 
Dressing 
Liver smothered in onions 
Rutabaga turnips 
Spinach, hard cooked eggs 
Breaded tomatoes 
Moulded fruit salad 
Spanish salad 
Carrot & raisin salad 
Veal sandwiches 
Hot mince meat pies 
Bavarian cream 
Washington pies 
Prune whip 


THURSDAY 
Chicken and dumplings 
Stuffed bell peppers 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Buttered peas 
saked kershaw 
Creamed cauliflower 
Sliced tomatoes with green pepper 
rings 
Tea room salad (made with Phila- 
cheese, celery, 


delphia = cream 


mayonnaise, tomato soup and 
moulded) 

Slaw 

Apple, banana, and pineapple salad 

Ham 

Cherry pics 


Baked cup custards 


sandwiches 


Banana vanilla wafer pudding 
Cranberry tapioca 


FRIDAY 
Pork 
Salmon croquettes 
Okra & tomato creole style 
Boiled cabbage 
Carrot, coconut, and pineapple salad 
Waldorf salad 
Sardine salad 


ribs 


Tuna sandwiches 
Fresh coconut cake 
Fruit cups 


Apricot pics 


HOT TAMALE PIE 
60 servings 
WA Ib. 
4 Ib. hamburger 
Y |b. brick plain chili 
small garlic buttons 


ground suet 


tablespoons comino seed 
tablespoons chili powder 
large bell peppers (chopped) 
Ib. chopped onions 
tablespoons black pepper 
tablespoons paprika 
tablespoons salt 

qt. tomato puree 


NRK WwW SDH — SHLD bo W 


qts. home-ground meal 
1% gallons broth 


Cook suet, hamburger, ™“% brick of 
chili and seasonings in heavy pot as 
for making spaghetti sauce. Add enough 


water to dampen meal, 1 tablespoon 





Cook meal in broth. 


paprika. Grease 
2 large steamer pans and alternate 
layer of mush then layer of mixture 
having layer of sauce for top layer. 
Cover pans and cook 325 degrees for 
35 minutes. 

Approximate total cost—87c. 

1.45c per serving. 


SOUTHERN BAKED RICE AND MEAT 
50 servings 
2% lbs. uncooked rice 
3Y% lbs. (left-over cheap cut) meat 
1% tablespoons salt 
3 chopped onions (medium) 
4 large bell peppers 
14 cup chopped celery 
1 teaspoon sugar 
2'% qts. beef or preferably chicken 
stock 
i at. 


2 teaspoon white pepper 


stale bread crumbs 


s 
1 tablespoon paprika 
When rice is tender add ground meat, 
seasonings, and stock. Pour in greased 


baking pan and cover with buttered 
crumbs. 
Oven 500 degrees for 30 minutes. 


Total cost 83c. 


RITZY APPLE PUDDING 
50 servings 
6 qts. of pared, cored and_ sliced 
apples 
144 qts. water 
4 teaspoons of cinnamon 
8 cups sugar 
4 cups butter or substitute 
6 cups flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Pour apples into greased, shallow 
baking pan; add the water and sprinkle 
with cinnamon. Sift together the flour, 
sugar, salt, and with finger tips work in 
butter as for pie crust. When mixture 
is combined well and resembles corn 
meal, pour it over the apples, spread- 
ing evenly. Bake in moderate oven 
400 degrees for 30 or 40 minutes, or 
until apples are tender. Delicious as 
is or may be served with warm cream 
sweetened and seasoned with ground 
cinnamon and vanilla. 
Total cost $1.50 


SAUCE DELICIOUS 


An inexpensive pudding submerged 
in this juicy, tempting sauce at once be- 
comes a Seat the follow- 
ing ingredients together, pour into 1 
pt. boiling milk. Boil 1 minute. Add 2 
tbs. butter, then flavoring. 


best seller. 


2 cups sugar 


hN 


tablespoons flour 


bho 


eggs 
tablespoo'is cold water 
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Approximate costs of 
principal ingredients for 
CORN BREAD 


4 tablespoons butter ... 


1% cups sour milk...... 344¢ 
ROME os OSE 8, sionsee oe ni OE 
1 cup corn meal,....... 2¢ 
VEUDMOUP 6 6056s 2¢ 
3 teaspoons Royal Bak- 

me Powder... .......< 1¢ 


| Total 


5¢ 


















while hot, butter and put together with creamed ham. 


penny’s worth of Royal 


makes a big pan of delicious corn bread 


Isn’t it foolish to bother with 
doubtful baking powder when you 
can use Royal at such low cost? 


HE next time you teach 

your pupils the hows and 
whys of light and delicious 
corn bread, give this new slant 
to your lesson. 

Figure out for your pupils 
the costs of the principal ingre- 
dients called for in the recipe— 
the shortening, milk, egg, corn 
meal, flour. 

Then, point out the small 
cost of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der needed—actually only a 
penny’s worth. 

Yet—this penny’s worth of 
Royal, as you know, plays a 
very large part in making your 
corn bread light, digestible and 
fine flavored. 
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Royal contains that su- 
perior baking powder in- 
gredient, Cream of Tartar 
—a natural fruit product 
from luscious, ripe grapes. 
That’s why Royal can be de- 
pended on to give finer flavor, 
more even texture and better 
keeping quality to all baked 


foods. 


Insist on Royal for your class 
work. And give your pupils 
this tried and true advice: For 
fine home baking, it doesn’t 
pay to bother with a cheap, 
doubtful baking powder. Use 
the best, and cheapest in the 
end—reliable Royal! 
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POWDER 
: Ps Product of Stand- 
FREE — The new illustrated ,’ ard Brands  Incor- 
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Do You Know— 


Apple Pie Was a Sixteenth Century 
Delicacy? 


Sixteenth century English cook books 
abound in fascinating recipes for making 
and tarts of 


“Pyes of apples,” 


flavored 


greene 


apples with rosewater, orange 


peel, spices and other ingredients. On 


down through the centuries apple pies 
have continued to feature in the culinary 


books of the day. They have appeared 


on the tables of peasants and kings and 


have figured extensively in nursery 
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rhymes dear to the heart of every child. 
Poets have waxed sentimental on the 
subject of apple pies and learned writers 
have discoursed at length on their popu- 
larity in New England households. Apple 
pies, indeed, seem to have held undis- 
puted supremacy in the gastronomic 
preferences of the human race from the 
time of their conception down to the 
present day. 

One of the most unusual recipes for 
this dainty of dainties, found in an early 
work entitled, “The Good Housewives 
Handmaid,” tells us how to make an apple 
and orange pie. 
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HATHAM are happy to 

announce that their 
Specification labels for both 
Chatham “Specification” 
Sheets and Chatham “Speci- 
fication” Blankets are avail- 
able in quantity to home- 
economist groups for study 
and discussion. 





WEIGHT: , TH Mente! ot ! rae “EN These labels were devised 
| ine NOR ED IN TERMS in accordance with recom- 
| ape CONTENT: gern Or DAILY bh peed mendations of the U. S. 
| Are, remreion wae SA THE REVERS® Bureau of Home Economics 





THIS LABEL 









and are of definite interest 
to everyone interested in in- 
formative labeling and qual- 
ity buying. 


Address Chatham Mfg. Company, Dept. 
P-17, 57 Worth St., New York City. 
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“For a tarte of apples and orange 
pilles (peels or rinds),” says the recipe, 
“take your oranges and lay them in 
water a day and a night, then seeth them 
in faire water and honey and let seeth til 
they be soft; then let them soak in the 
sirrop a day and a night; then take forth 
and cut them small and then make your 
tart and season your apples with sugar, 
synamon and ginger and put in a piece 
of butter and lay a course of apples, a 
course of oranges, and so, course by 
course, and season your oranges as you 
seasoned your apples with somewhat more 
sugar; then lay on the lid and put it in 
the oven and when it is almost baked, 
take Rosewater and sugar and boyle 
them together till it be somewhat thick, 
then take out the Tart and take a feather 
and spread the rosewater and sugar on 

| the lid and let it not burn.” 

| The sixteenth century method of mak- 
| ing green apple pie was hardly less com- 
plicated. Saffron, “the whyte of two 
eggs,” Sinemone, Gynger and Sugar were 
some of the ingredients used in making 
the “coffyn,” as the crust was called in 
early days. 

The cookery book of “Hannah Glasse,” 
famed throughout the eighteenth century 
as the leading authority on the culinary 
art, gives directions for making an ap- 
ple pie which sounds slightly more fa- 
miliar. 

“Make a good puff paste crust,” says 
the well known writer, “lay some round 
the sides of the dish, pare and quarter 
apples, and take out the cores, lay a 
row of apples thick, throw in half the 
sugar you design for your pie, mince a 
little lemon peel fine, throw over, and 
squeeze a little lemon over them, then 
a few cloves, here and there one, then 
the rest of your apples, and the rest of 
your sugar. You must sweeten to your 
palate, and squeeze a little more lemon. 
Soil the peeling of the apples and the 
cores in some fair water, with a blade 
of mace, till it is very good; strain it, 
| and boil the syrup with a little sugar, 
| 





till there is but very little and good, 
| pour it into your pie, put on your upper 
| bake it. You have a 
| little quince or marmalade, if you please.” 
| Eighteenth century America, _ like 
| eighteenth century England, was addicted 


crust and may 


to the eating of homemade apple pies. 
An interesting extract from a letter writ- 
| ten by a father on July 21, 1792, to his 
| children in New England, pleads with 


them to come home and live with their 
parents in Ohio. The old father, in dwell- 
ing on the advantages of such a move, 
craftily mentions the various fruits on the 
place and how their “mamme” is accus- 
tomed to make them into pies. “I suppose 
you think that we have no varieties here,” 
writes the father, “but I can tell you that 
your mamme made a peach pie the fourth 
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which was kept a high day 
with us, and the fourteenth day she 
made two apple pies. These pies were 
made of our own fruit.” 


of July, 


Apple pies long have been connected 
with the good things of life—with home 
and family and plentiful harvests—to a! 
poet of 1616, they were associated with 
his lady love. Perhaps she had once) 
made him an apple pie with her own fair 
hands—who knows? At all events, this 
enthusiastic writer burst out with a/| 
pretty compliment which has been pre-| 
served throughout the years: 


“Thy breath is like the steame of ap- | 
ple-pyes!” 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Home Information Service for Better 
Homes in America 


Mrs. Dorothy Doyle, assistant secre- 
tary of Better Homes in America, has 
recently been placed in charge of the 
Better Homes in America’s Home In- 
formation Service. Mrs. Doyle was se-| 
lected for this important post on the| 
basis of her study and experience in the| 
field of home economics and housing, and) 
her contacts with the public on these 
subjects. 

Mrs. Doyle has studied home econom- 
ics and housing problems at Michigan 
State College, Columbia, and Purdue} 
Universities and holds the degrees of| 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Sci- 
ence. She taught home economics in St. 
Joseph, Mich.; had charge of Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School in Holland, Mich., and| 
for two years acted in the capacity of| 
assistant in Home Administration at Pur-| 
due University. Her experience in the} 
field of business includes personnel work| 
in several of the large department stores| 
in Ohio and Michigan. The breadth of| 
her experience and understanding of | 
will 





practical household problems be| 
found of value to all who have occasion} 

: sel 
to make the Home Information| 


Service of Better Homes in America. 


use of 


The Home Information Service has| 
been organized by the Better Homes in| 
America, according to Mr. Watson, ex-| 


ecutive secretary of the organization, to} 
: | 
supply a much needed service to home| 


owners and prospective home owners. 
Since Better Homes is a non-profit o1 
ganization, this service is unbiased by in 


dividual or commercial interests. It is al 


service to which the public can turn for} 
reliable, 
home making and home building prob-| 
| 


unprejudiced information on 
lems. 

Better Homes in America was moved 
last September from New York City to 
the Purdue campus, because of the ex 
tensive research work on better housing | 
which is under way at Purdue. 
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The SURE, SAFE 





and ECONOMICAL WAY 





OF Jiang the winter months, when 
most of the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun are cut off from us by clothes 
and houses, smoke and clouds, a 
sure, safe way to secure a uniform 
and constant supply of vitamin D 
is to use Irradiated Pet Milk. 

It’s the sure way because the vita- 
min D is in the milk—an extra 
supply created in it by the irradia- 
tion of Pet Milk with ultra-violet 
rays. A pint of Pet Milk, diluted 
with an equal amount of water, 
makes a quart of extra-rich milk 
which contains sufficient vitamin D 
to be equivalent to 135 U.S.P. units 
of the vitamin D of cod-liver oil. 
It’s the safe way because Pet Milk 
is sterilized in its 
sealed containers. 
It’s the economi- 
cal way because 


Pet Milk includ- 








Name 


City 





ing the vitamin D costs less gener- 
ally than ordinary milk — less than 
half as much as certified milk—far 
less than cream. 

Pet Milk is pure, whole cow’s 


milk 


part of the water 


concentrated by removing 
homogenized 
to break up the butterfat particles 

irradiated sterilized to make it 
as safe as if there were no disease 
germs in the world. It contains all 
the food substances that milk can 
be depended upon to supply. 

The latest Pet Milk cookbook 
“Precious Pet Recipes for 2 or 4 
or 6” — containing 65 tested recipes 
for a wide variety of most whole- 
some breakfast, lunch and dinner 
dishes, as well as 
balanced menus 
will be sent to you 
upon receipt of 


one Pet Milk label. 





\ PET MILK COMPANY, 1447c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Attached find one Irradiated Pet Milk label for the new 
1936 cookbook ‘’Precious Pet Recipes for 2 or 4 or 6” 


Address 


State 








Book Reviews 


Flower Arrangement, by F. F. Rock- 
well and E. C. Grayson. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 133 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a sensible and usable book on 
flower arrangement planned to teach the 
fundamental principles of design and their 
of flower ar- 


application to the study 


rangement. “Flower arrangement is in a 
very real sense a picture—a_ pattern of 
form and color against a background” 
say the authors and then proceed to show 
how you may acquire the knowledge that 
will help you make such pictures. They 
also point out the fascination of a hobby 
built up around the collection or making 


of flower containers, the growing of flow- 
ers, flower arrangement, etc. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with photographs 
of actual arrangements and with drawings 
that show the principles of design and 
arrangement. 


Foods: Their Selection and Preparation, 
by Louise Stanley and Jessie A. Cline. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1935. 458 
pages. $2.60. 

A text book for students in beginning 
courses in food selection and preparation 
in colleges, universities or teacher train- 
ing schools. Written by such well known 
persons as Dr, Stanley, chief of the Bu- 


reau of Home Economics in the U. S. 
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From /ilustrations for Art Training 


Include these books in 
Your library requisition 


Illustrations for Art Training 
By Mabel Russell and Elsie Wilson (Gwynne) 


Portfolio containing 20 sheets, each 12'%4 x 16 inches, selected from 
Art Training Through Home Problems by the same authors, and enlarged 
for class study and demonstration. Two sheets are in color. Intended to 
be hung on a wall or easel, enabling a class to study them singly or in 
groups. Thus the teacher can focus attention of the entire class on the 
given art principles illustrated. Illustrations are in keeping with the 
average home. $2.00 


Art Training Through Home Problems 
By Mabel Russell and Elsie Wilson 


For teachers and teachers in training. Sets forth the accepted principles 
of art as applied in daily living; discusses and illustrates these principles; 
and then gives definite problems that can be used effectively in teaching 
these principles. Just what teachers giving a related art unit have been 


wanting. $2.85 

HISTORIC COSTUME. By Katherine M. Lester .................. $2.50 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES. By Alice V. Bradley ......... Ae ed 2.00 
MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE. By N. Beth Bailey seth . 1260 
CANDY AND CANDY-MAKING. By Mary B. Bookmeyer ........... 2.00 
BACTERIOLOGY OF THE HOME. By Ava L. Johnson .............. 2.25 


Special Descriptive Circulars on Request 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Miss 


Department of Agriculture, and 
Cline, professor of home economics at the 
University of Missouri, it is authoritative 
and very much up to date. In form it 
follows the general outline of most food 
textbooks, starting with a definition of 
food and its composition, discussing the 
various food substances and giving a very 
good outline of the vitamins, their sources 
and functions. Modern standards for 
measuring the adequacy of the diet are 
given and the importance proper food se- 
lection plays in providing an adequate diet 
is stressed, Chapters follow on the differ- 
ent types of foods and methods of select- 
ing and cooking these in terms of up-‘o- 
date scientific developments. As an aid 
in developing a knowledge of food selec- 
tion, excellent tables have been worked 
out listing the different varieties of com- 
monly known fruits and vegetables, their 
desirable and undesirable characteristics, 
how they are sold, and the care necessary 
in keeping or handling them. There is an 
extensive chapter on meat cookery that is 
especially well illustrated. 

A laboratory manual that may be used 
as a supplement to the textbook is avail- 
able in loose-leaf binder form at a cost 


of $1.00. 


Recipes of All Nations, compiled and 
edited by Countess Morphy. Wm. H. 
Wise & Company, New York, 1935. 814 
pages. $2.00. 

A comprehensive collection of recipes 
of about every nation on earth, grouped 
by nationalities and well classified in each 
group. This should be an excellent ref- 
erence book for the home economics li- 
brary, and useful to any group or indi- 
vidual interested in what other people eat 
and how foreign foods are prepared. The 
recipes are for the most part quite prac- 
tical and can be prepared without much 
difficulty. The foreign name together with 
the English translation of it are given in 
each recipe. 


Clothes for Girls, by Elizabeth Todd, 
Little Brown & Company, Boston, 1935 
491 pages. $1.56. 

A combination work and textbook for 
junior high school girls, 4-H club groups 
or Girl Scouts. Its aim is to direct such 
girls in their study of clothing problems, 
rather than setting down hard and fast 
sets of rules for the selection of clothes 
The author has used the unit method of 
presentation and suggests that the order 
in which these are used may be changed 
to meet the needs of individual teaching 
situations. Most of the problems of girls’ 
clothing are discussed in a practical man- 
ner including directions in the use of sew- 
ing equipment, making of simple gar- 
ments, how to look well in your clothes, 
becoming styles and colors, ete. Review 
questions are given at the end of each 
chapter and suggestions for additional 
work for those pupils who can do more 
than the average in the group. 
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A Course of Study in Children’s Cloth- 
ing, by Diana S. Dent and Lucy F. James. 
Edwards Bros., Inc. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

A course of study in the selection of 
children’s clothes developed by the au- 
thors to met a definite need for such a 
course at Prairie View College in Texas. 
It has been tested in a practical way by 
students in different states, each student 
who registered for the course had the op- 
portunity of making a study of a child 
in a community in order to plan, con- 
struct and keep in order a wardrobe suit- 
able for the child. Some of the results 
thus obtained are given in chart form at 
the end of the book. The book is in mim- 
eograph form with paper covers. 


Clothing Study—a Workbook for High 
School Girls, by Trilling and Nicholas. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1935. 206 pages. $1.00. 

A well planned workbook of eight units, 
each designed to help the high school girl 
solve some important phase of her cloth- 
ing problem. Design and color, textiles, 
clothing construction, healthful clothing, 
the clothing budget, selection of appropri- 
ate clothing, care and repair of clothing, 
and what dress means in the life of the 
girl make up the units. Each is prefaced 
by a brief discussion entitled “Important 
ideas in this unit” which is followed by 
exploratory aimed to encourage 
thinking about the concrete problems in- 
volved in the particular study of the unit. 
Each unit contains also a list of refer- 
ences to guide the girl in further study 
of the unit. The material for study has 
been divided into one or more problems 
and at the end of each problem is an ob- 
jective test which should help the student 
find out what she herself has learned. 
From the ahove it will be seen that the 
workbook has been planned to meet most 
of the the high school girl's 
clothing problem. Emphasis is placed on 
the need for intelligence in purchasing, 
and the workbook material is so arranged 
that each student can advance as fast as 
she is able. Well illustrated and perfor- 
ated for notebook holders. 


tests 


needs of 


Alida Frances 
A. F. Pat- 


Practical Dietetics, by 
Pattee. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
tee, 1935. 868 pages. $3.00. 

This book, one of the first to be pub- 
lished on dietetics, is now in its 20th edi- 
tion. The text has been completely revised 
and brought up to date, and rearranged to 
put it in more readily form. 
Numerous diet lists for normal and ab- 
normal conditions; tables of food values; 
lists of contributing the several 
nutrient elements, with their percentage 
composition in some and their classifica- 
tion as high or low in the specified ele- 


usable 


foods 


ment in others, and many good recipes 
make this an excellent reference for any- 
one interested in nutrition, whether pro- 
fessional or layman. 
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The chapters on diet therapy are con- 
tributed or approved by authorities in 
the several such as, arthritis, 
Pemberton; diabetes, Joslin; liver dis- 


diseases, 


eases, McClester; diseases of the blood, 
Minot & Murphy; infant nutrition, Mar- 
riot and many others. 

Part III is devoted to a discussion of 
common food materials, their selection, 
care 
helpful suggestions. 
large public for as many years as Miss 


and cooking; menus; recipes and 


Few authors hold a 


Pattee has and her success in enlisting 
the cooperation of eminent doctors is to 
be commended. 

Lutu G. Graves. 


A manual on Low Cost Special Diets 
for Adults has been prepared by a joint 
committee of dietitians of the Dietitians 
\ssociation of Philadelphia and the Penn- 
sylvania State Dietitians Association. A 
market guide outlines an adequate supply 
of food at a minimum cost for families 
of different sizes for a week, and for a 
normal diet for an adult. These form the 


which diets are 


The diets are designed as 


basis the special 
built. 


for social workers, dietitians, nurses and 


upon 
a guide 


others who cantact adult patients with a 


low income—-on relief or not. Copies 


can be obtained from Marion Bell, Tem- 


ple University., Phila., for 25 cents 









Announcing the 
Simplicity 

Doll 
Dressmaking 


Contest 









R 
CONTEST RULES ON BACK COVE! 


@ These two sewing con- 
tests are bound to fill your 
ambitious students with en- 
thusiasm for their clothing 
work. Fill in the coupon 
below for detailed informa- 
tion on how to conduct 
these contests. 





MORE FUN For your sewing ctasses! 
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SIMPLICITY PATTERNS 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. INC., 419—4th AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cl Please send me detailed information on the Simplicity Student Sewing Contest. 
[] Please send detailed information of Simplicity Doll Dressmaking Contest. 


Number of sewing classes 
Total number of students 
Name 

School 
Address 
City 








Holiday Trails Through Sweden 
(Continued from page 74) 


the Gota 


leisurely 


locks 


in 


seventy or more of 


Canal 
through green pastures and ancient vil- 


and noses style 


lages, past medieval ruins and across 


broad shining lakes. Fars hatt och 
mors mossa, “Father’s hat and Moth- 
er’s cap,’ is the affectionate name 
given to the two old towers still stand 
ing on ruined Bohus castle. You see 
them from the steamer which glides 
slowly through the countryside, past 
Trollhattan’s mighty Falls and into 


inland lake. 
There you may the luck to 
scramble up Kinnekulle’s side, to view 


Vanern, Sweden's largest 
have 


what Hans Christian Andersen called 
“Sweden’s Hanging Gardens.” “. . . the 
wild roses, corn fields and delightful 


beech woods, such as are not to be found 
in any other place in Sweden.” 

From Lake Vanern the lively little 
boat sails upstairs through Vastergot- 
land, and finally into Vattern, “the bot- 
tomless lake,” clear as 
mountain dew and lovely as a Swedish 
At ot St 
whose convent 
Sweden’s 


which is as 


tapestry. Vadstena, home 
stone 


of 


3rigitta, gray 


church whispers | tales 


FOUND! ...2 Hours of Leisure 
And a Better Way to Make Bread 








WITH YEAST FOAM OR MAGIC YEAST 





T has caught on like wild-fire, this 

new SPEED-BAKE way of making 
bread. Expert bread makers are chang- 
ing to this method and saving as much 
as two hours every baking day. Women 
who have never baked 
bread before are thrill- 
ing to praise from hus- 
bands and families. 







SPEED-BAKING is al- 
most unbelievably sure 
and simple; and it calls 
for Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast. These 
yeasts are oven-tested. 


NORTHWESTERN 
1752 N 
88 


Dry yeasts, they keep fresh because yeast 
can’t start to grow until moistened. You 
get the same perfect, finely textured, 
deliciously flavored bread every time. 


SPEED-BAKE your bread, rolls, and 
buns next time. Find 
Just the Same ‘ P 
Except in Name out how 2 minutes spent 
° today will save 2 hours 
Package of 5 Cakes tomorrow. 


at Your Grocer's,10c 

A SPEED-BAKE recipe 
book, or enough for 
your home-economics 
class, will be sent you 
on request without 
charge. 





COMPANY 


YEAST 


Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill 








mighty past, peasant women still make 
the celebrated laces once fashioned by 
cloistered nuns. 

From Motala, a town at the end of 
Vattern, the boat begins to climb down- 


Past 
straits, 


stairs until the Baltic is reached. 
skerries and through narrow 
the tiny steamer finally makes its way 
into Lake Malar, and thence on to 
Stockholm. 

Rome is built seven hills, but 
Stockholm is built on many islands. Ac- 
cording to ancient legend, the blood of a 
mermaid once mingled with the waters 
that bathed these islands, and transferred 
her beauty to both. That is why, folks 
say, all who look upon the 
of Stockholm’s Skargard love them and 


on 


islanders 


yearn for them. As you steam past 
the beautiful tree crowned _ shores 
dotted with mansions and manor 


houses, summer cottages and imposing 
castles, you, too will begin to share in 
the mermaid’s legacy and long to tarry 


forever among the lovely islands of 
Birger Jarl’s ancient capital. 
Stockholm offers a wealth of in- 


terest to the traveler. In August the 
autumn season for the Royal Opera be- 
gins, but you will find dearth of 
good music, even in June and July. If 
shopping you, there are many 
treasures from which to choose in the 
fine city shops. There you will find 
the famous Orrefors glassware, both 
the exquisitely etched crystal and the 
blown glass in deliciously cool blues, 
Hand hammered sil- 
copper, fashioned 
pewter, colorful hand- 
some linens and rich tapestries made 
after ancient patterns, all rejoice the 
eye and tempt the purse. 

In June, Stockholm days are eighteen 
hours long and you, like all the Swed- 
ish will go excursioning 
among the islands. Since Stockholm’s 
Skargard some twelve to 
thirteen thousand islands, you never 
will lack a destination. Small steam- 
ers, busily plying hither and yon, af- 
ford delightful matter 
where you go. Gripsholm, Lake 
Malar, is one of the in 
Sweden. The old 
now is a museum, 


no 


lures 


greens and rusts. 


ver and uniquely 


embroideries, 


inhabitants, 


possesses 


surprises, no 
in 
finest castles 
century 


you 


sixteenth 
castle where 
can see some of the finest royal paint- 
ings Europe. Drottningholm, — the 
summer residence of the Swedish kings, 
is picturesquely situated on Queen Is- 


in 


land. About two hours distant from 
Stockholm, lies Varmdo, the largest 
island of the archipelago, where the 
oldest and most famous pottery and 
china factory in Sweden is located. 
Saltsjobaden and Vaxholm are _ fash- 


ionable watering places, of interest to 
those wishing to go bathing. 

But if you have time to see but one 
thing in Stockholm, see Skansen, for 
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by seeing Skansen, you can see all of 
Sweden. Skansen is the immense Open 
Air Museum, situated on Djurgarden 
(Deer Park). “Djurgarden is a large 
piece of land made into a garden by 
our Lord Himself,’ declared Hans 
Christian Andersen, years before Ar- 
thur Hazelius had transformed it into 
his remarkable museum. As long ago 
as 1870, Hazelius, then a young man, 
shouldered a knapsack and wandered 
up and down the countryside, knock- 
ing at peasant doors and asking to buy 
“old rubbish” from store house and 
farm buildings. Bit by bit, furniture, 
clothes, wall hangings, cooking utensils 
and many other treasures were col- 
lected and later placed in proper rela- 
tion in farm houses and peasant huts 


brought from all the provinces of 
Sweden. Today Skansen is a living 
record of Swedish culture, its origin 


and growth throughout the centuries. 
In the beautiful park setting of Djur- 
garden nestle peasant cottages, char- 
coal burner’s huts, old store houses, a 
fine manor, even Lapp dwellings and 
village churches. Here you can study 
ancient home customs of plain and for- 
est and mountain folk. You can see 
the development of the closet bed into 
the moveable bed of Medieval days, 
and the sofa beds still used by modern 
Swedish peasants. You can study ovens 
and clocks, benches and eating vessels to 
your heart’s content. You can see a peas- 
ant cottage in festal guise and the wed- 
ding costume of a village bride. And 
when you tire of wandering through the 
fascinating houses from north and south, 
you can see boys and girls dancing tra- 
ditional folk dances in the colorful cos- 
tumes of their native provinces. 

An overnight trip from Stockholm 
to Visby, on the Island of Gotland, 
gives yet another glimpse into Sweden’s 
historic past. “The Gotlanders weigh 
gold with twenty pound weights and 
play with the choicest gems. The pigs 
eat out of troughs, the 
women spin with golden distaffs,” says 
an old Gotland ballad, which illustrates 
Visby’s ancient 
days. 

Today Visby is a city of many ruins. 
The ramparts enclosing the town still 
rise proudly, as if conscious of past 
glory. The medieval harbor, the state- 
ly mansions of twelfth and thirteenth 
century origin, the magnificent crum- 
bling churches, all whisper of the time 
when Visby’s power mighty in 
the Hanseatic League and Visby’s ships 


silver and 


proverbial wealth in 


was 


sailed the Seven Seas. Yet in the 
midst of Visby’s ruins, bright-eyed 
children romp and laugh and_ toy 
houses, with flower pots in every win- 
dow, remind you that the old town 
still throbs with life. 

During July and August the ruins 


of St. Nicolai’s Cathedral are the scene 
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of an impressive night pageant, depict- 
ing scenes from the life of Petrus de 


Dacia, a Visby monk, who fell in 
love with the nun Christina. Aside 
from the beauty of the setting, the 


play itself is remarkably well acted and 
spectacularly lighted by flaring torches. 
From Stockholm, you re- 
turn after the Visby pageant, you will 
travel north to Dalecarlia, to study na- 
tive arts and crafts at Saterglantan, the 
famous Langbers school at Insjon. 
You may go directly by rail 
cost of about $4.25, third class, or go as 
far as Upsala by steamer and take the 


to which 


at a 


train from there. 





The cross-stitch cover design may be 
quaint, but there’s nothing else old- 
fashioned about this new Carnation 
Cook Book. Every one of its 96 large 
pages offers something modern in the 
cookery line—and not just Carnation 
Milk recipes either. There are pages 
international 
dishes, children’s menus, and inva- 


on party suggestions, 





**From Con . 
tented Cows” lids’ diets, too. 
Be 


can 


sure to 


Home 


Nanie 


Address 





ke 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed is 25c in (coin) (stamps) for the new Carnation Cook Book 
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The great University, the Library, 
containing the celebrated Codex Ar- 
genteus, whose “gold and silver letters 


glisten from the red parchment leaves,” 


the massive Cathedral, begun in the 
thirteenth century, all are of interest to 
the student of Swedish culture. But 


of even greater interest is Gamla Up- 
sala (Old Upsala), which lies about three 
miles from the city. In the days when 
Upsala was capital of the Svear, a 
temple to Odin was said to have stood 


on the site where the village church 
now stands. Close to the church rise 
three great tumuli, traditionally called 
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SPINACH MOLD 


1 peck spinach, cooked tender 
and put through grinder 

3 unbeaten eggs 

% cup Carnation Milk, un- 
diluted 

% cup butter 

14 cups bread crumbs 

M teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 


Combine all ingredients, 
turn into a buttered ring 
mold and steam for 2 
hours. Unmold and gar- 
nish with hard cooked 
eggs and carrots. Fill the 
inside of the mold with 
mashed potatoes or 
creamed mushrooms. 


CONSULT OUR “/Z COOK BOOK 


The 16 natural-color photographs 
add so much to the appetite appeal 
that you'll want to try every recipe. 
And you'll be delighted when you see 
the richer, smoother cooking results— 
the added convenience and economy 
—that come from using Irradiated 
Carnation Milk. Send only 25c for 
your postpaid copy of the new Carna- 
tion Cook Book—today. 

Nati 
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Integration of Consumer 
Education 


(Continued from page 


09) 


The teacher of chemistry who guides 


pupils in testing shaving creams, 
depilatories, or baking soda, is develop- 


attitude 


his 


ing an inquiring which is an 


asset for one buying other articles than 
This is good. 
the 


the specific ones studied 
But it is better still if 


class understands that the 


boy or girl 


in the tests 
shaving creams 


the 


of face powders and 


bear a relation to living, which is 


same as that of the social science class 


which is studying cooperative buying 


Similar illustrations are numerous for 


the homemaking class, be the unit 
studied foods, personal grooming, meal 
preparation, toys for children, or any 
other. 

Some critics are saying that integra- 


tion is just correlation coming into the 


picture again. But it is more than that. 
When integration takes place in the 
mind of the learner, all teachers, all 
classes, are working toward a common 
goal. Consuming goods is part of liv- 
ing Consuming goods in different 
Ways, varying amounts, and under dif 
ferent conditions, is part of the differ- 


ence in living in our various communi- 


ties. Developing better consumers in 


our various communities is a job which 















EXTON IS NOT HAN- 
DICAPPED with any 
canneries. Therefore, we 
are free to select each vege- 
table where soil and cli- 
mate join in producing the 
finest in appearance and 
flavor. All Sexton canned 
foods are packed by re- 
sponsible canners. Some of 
them have packed con- 
tinuously for Sexton from 
their very beginning. They 


Sexton 
Specification 
Earns 
Your 


Approbation 






ee 
SREEN ASP paw 






Sexton Specials offer outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day. 


know Sexton quality and, even more important, they know 
the rigid standards each product must meet to earn the 


Sexton emblem of acceptance—the Edelweiss label. 


No 


wonder busy buyers have come to depend upon the Sex- 
ton label to insure the high standard of food served on their 


tables. 


sant SEXTON & 


CHICAGO 


BROOKLYN 
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and ad- 


has 


teachers 
us 


challenges all of us, 


ministrators, and each of our 


responsibility and contribution to 
So let end, as 
Mr. Zelliot’s statement: 


be recognized that consumer 


our 
we began, 
“Tt must 
education 


make. us 


with 
is an all-school objective to which 
every subject matter has something to 


contribute.” 


Facts About Wool 


(Continued from page 70) 


wool 
the 


users of wool and fabrics, 


Bureau 


part 
prior to its publication by 
of Standards. 

his standard defines 
the content 
wool 
excluding 


terms used to 


describe fibre of wool and 
fabrics, including worsteds 
blankets knit 
provides methods of test for 
weight 
represented 


part 
but 
derwear ;* 
determining the percentage by 
of the total fibre content 
by wool fibres therein; and illustrates 
which manufacturers 
may guarantee com- 
commercial standard. 


and un 


the manner by 
and 
pliance with the 
The purpose of this standard is to pro- 


distributors 


vide standard methods of describing 
and labeling wool and part wool fabrics 
including worsteds, and an open under- 
standing the the 
terms employed, permissible tolerances, 
and order 
to protect the interests of the manufac- 
and user. 

for the purpose of 
this standard shall be defined as the 
fibre from the fleece of the sheep or 
lamb, angora goat, camel, alpaca, llama, 
or vicuna. (These re- 
prohibit proper 
applicable to 


on significance of 


standard methods of test in 


distributor 
“wool” 


turer, 
The 


term 


cashmere goat, 
do not 


specifically 


quirements 
terminology 
specialty fleeces.) 

In labeling or otherwise referring to 
part wool fabrics, including 
the term “wool” is used 
alone or qualified by “100%”, 
or similar words 
phrases, the following definitions and 
limitations shall apply, subject to the 
forth under Section V. 
label part 


wool or 
worsteds, if 
either 


oF | has “pure”, or 


tolerances set 
The 
wool fabrics is not obligatory. 

The “100% wool”, “all 
“pure and the like are 
mous and may be utilized only in label- 
ing referring to fabrics, 
the content of shall be 
100 percent wool. 

The 
qualification utilized 
labeling or otherwise referring to fab- 
wool fibre content is 


use of a on wool or 


terms wool”, 
wool” synony- 
or otherwise 
fibre which 
when used without 
only in 


term “wool” 


may be 


rics of which the 
less than 95 percent by weight of the 


Note: Requirements for blankets are covered 


by Ww ool 


and Part-Wool Blankets, Commercial 
Standard CS39-32. Requirements for knit under- 
wear are covered. by Trade Practice Conference 


Trade Commission for Knit 
March 9, 1929, and July 


Federal 
published 


Rules of the 
Underwear, 
7, 1930. 
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total fibre content and shall be preceded 
by a figure indicating the guaranteed 
minimum percentage of wool fibre, viz., 
“80% wool.” The stating the 
guaranteed percentage of wool shall be 
as visible, legible, clear and distinct as 
the word “wool.” 
Methods of test 
thus providing an excellent basis for 


figure 


were also defined, 
accurate labeling and an intelligent ap- 
proach by the consumer to the pur- 
chase of wool fabrics or merchandise. 

Wool manufacturers definitely favor 
honest labeling of fabrics as to fibre 
content, and are ready to furnish fac- 
information regarding fabrics to 
If women demand these facts 


tual 
retailers. 
at the point of sale, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the retailer as the pur- 


chasing agent for the consumer, to 
provide information desired. In_ this 
connection, Home Economics leaders 


can render invaluable service to the 
consumer, first by training her to ask 
for facts, second by telling her what 
facts to ask for, third to impress upon 
her that if she insists on quality, she 
must be prepared to pay a higher first 
The consumer, in my opinion, is 
ready, willing and eager to learn. 


cost. 


Holiday Trails Through Sweden 
(Continued from page 89) 


the resting place of Odin, Freya and 
Thor, but probably the tombs of Vik- 
ing kings. In memory of the olden 
days and the ancient gods whose spirit 
still lingers Sweden, like 
countless wayfarers, mjod 


over you, 
drink 
(honey mead) from a silver bound horn, 
offered the graves 
of the kings. 


other 


which is close to 

To know Dalecarlia is like looking 
into the heart of Sweden, because here, 
more than in other provinces, the old 
costumes still are worn, the old festi- 
vals are kept and the old customs ob- 
served, the same today as in bygone 
years, 

The Saterglantan Weaving School of 
the Langbers sisters is true to the tra- 
ditions of this part of Sweden. Old 
designs, treasured in Dalecarlia from 
mother to daughter for countless gen- 
erations, are taught in the weaving 
of white materials and woolen textiles. 
Sheep are raised and their 
sheared, spun and dyed with the fade- 


wool is 


less vegetable colorings which give rich 
warm tones to northern rugs and wall 
hangings. 
wood 


Ribbon weaving, patchwork, 


sloyd and pillow lace, all are 
taught according to the rules of the 
province. 

Saterglantan itself is a fascinating 
spot, situated as it is among the pine 
and birch hills Insjon. 


From here, charming 
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surrounding 


excursions can 


be made to Leksand, Rattvik, Mora and 


other parts of Dalecarlia. Special sum- 


mer courses for teachers are offered 
at Saterglantan from July twelfth to 
August twelfth. Instruction is given 


in English, as well as in Swedish and 
German. 

Siljanskolan, at ‘Tallberg, Dalecarlia, 
is another picturesquely situated craft 
teachers are 


where American 


Siljanskolan, 


school 


welcome. although  pri- 


marily a school for boys and girls, has 
1 adults. 


summer training courses for 


Like Saterglantan, Siljanskolan is lo- 
cated in the heart of Dalecarlia, in the 
country and among the people long 


familiar through Anders Zorn’s colorful 
paintings. 

After a month or more of rest and 
study in beautiful Dalecarlia, you will 
think Gothenburg and your 
homeward The journey 
Dalecarlia to Gothenburg takes 
approxi- 


again of 


bound ship. 


from 


about nine hours and costs 


mately $5.25, third class. As you travel 


through Gosta_ Berling’s 
country skirt the 


of Lake Vanern, you will feel, as travel- 


southward 


and western shores 


ers in Sweden always feel, that not only 
does God's spirit rest on the Northern 
but on all who within its 


Land, tarry 


happy boundaries. 





Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 





The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies. 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cake and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 


ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. — 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


Address your request to: 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-336 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 


MAN 
oe NUMBER 3 


eee 


Peete 
- CAKES 











Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces: Candies and Confec 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 


Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories 
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STRAINED 







VEGETABLES 
CAN BE NO BETTER 






THAN THEIR 






SOURCE 





specialized ex- 


D.. to our long and 
perience we have advanced to a high state 
of perfection, the process of straining and 


vegetables for infant 
feeding and special diets. But this could 
not make a good product, if our sources 
of supply were irregular or inferior. 

To assure uniformity and freshness, we 
control the raising of the vegetables we 
use. We take them from the fields at a 
time when they have reached their highest 
nutritive value. And because all of these 
farms are within an hour’s distance from 
our kitchens, they lose none of their origi- 
nal quality due to delays in transporta- 
tion and storage. 

Our cereal is, of course, made of whole 
grains purchased in the market—selected 
with extreme care. Our prunes are raised 
in the Santa Clara Valley—noted for the 
excellence of its crops. We: make sure of 
our raw materials so that we can produce 
the best possible strained foods. 


Li 
~ 
— 
— 
TT 
The Ordinary 
where food 


properly cooking 


tht 
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ht 
O 
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Shaker-Cooking 
shakes the can 140 
times a minute so that 
all of the contents re 
ceive even heating. 


Way 


nearest 


the outside of the can 
gets too much heat and 
the inside gets too 
little. 


SHAKER-COOKING AN 
ADDED PROTECTION 
Our closed system of cook 
ing prevents loss of vitamins. 

e remove’ moisture’ by 
vacuum evaporation to retain 
the minerals. In addition, 
ierber Strained Foods are 
Shaker-Cooked—the exclusive 
Gerber process that insures 
finer flavor, better appear- 
ance, uniform cooking and 
proper — sterilization without 
over-cooking. We welcome 
comments or questions from 
he medical profession. 
Samples on request. 


Gerber'ss 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP, 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND CEREAL. 





GERBER PRODUCTS 
Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada, 
of Canada, Ltd., 


COMPANY 


' 
t 
‘ 
: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods 
: Tecumseh, Ont.) 

: Please send me copy of your new 32-page 
+ “Baby’s Book” by Harriet Davis, R.N., giving 
; authoritative information to mothers on baby 
« feeding and care. Enclosed find 10c to cove: 
+ cost. 

‘ Please send me free Handbook for Teach 
; Infant Nutrition and copies of 
' students on Infant Nutrition. 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

‘ 


ers on 
leaflet for 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Are We Home Economists as Black 
as We Are Painted? 


(Continued from page 72) 


tempt to. We are meeting our respon- 
sibilities only when we face advertising’s 
marvelous illustrations and, when we find 
imaginative, and de- 
convincing patter, worst them 
common, well-known, everyday 
facts. Honest advertising has nothing to 
fear and much to gain, when it deals with 
pupil consumers who have been taught 
fancy and fact. 


appeals in snobbish, 
ceitfully 
with 


to discriminate between 


Mr. Schlink has in the past rendered a 
great service to all of us as consumers. 
That he should so far betray his scienti- 
fic background as to wander and quibble 
as he does in his chapter on the Home 
Economist in Eat, Drink and Be Wary is 
disillusioning. It seems too, a little less 
than fair that so venemous an_ attack 
should not be analytical and constructive. 
This article contains the considered reac- 
tions of one home economics teacher to 
“bald” 
since it 


We seldom get such 
opinions as we find in this book, 
is human to tend to shun contrary convic- 
Here we have an opportunity to 
see ourselves as one other sees us. Read 
half-truths and consider how 


that assault. 


tions. 


his deadly 
best you can provide that those in your 
who read his book, may know 
truth. Honest efforts to pre- 
further criticism along these lines 
will contribute more than any other fac- 
more fruitful future for 


community, 
the whole 
vent 


tor to a larger, 
our home economics. 


Home Economics for a 
Specific Situation 
(Continued from page 78) 

ing literature dealing with early American 
life, the art and home economics depart- 


ments 
life more vital to the 


cooperate in, making pioneer 


school and commu- 


may 


nity through a series of newspaper ar- 
and exhibits. The sci- 


home eco- 


ticles, programs, 
and the 
nomics departments may put on an ex- 
effect of science on the 
all the people. The so- 
government 
economics 


ence, industrial arts, 
hibit showing the 
everyday life of 
studying 


cial studies group 


may work with the home 
classes to find out how a local government 
functions in behalf of the homes, Sub- 


jects in such a school ure no longer com- 


partmentalized. No special territory is 
set off and posted “no trespassing.” 

Reference was made earlier to a ninth 
grade course for girls which would rep- 
resent the first formal work offered, a 
course which all girls would be urged to 
take. All pupils by this time will have 
had considerable contact with the mate- 
rials of home economics at the elemen- 
tary level and in the seventh and eighth 
grade core courses. They should know 
food values and be able to select their 
food fairly well in relation to body needs. 
They should know something about tex- 
tiles and fabrics, becomingness of cloth- 
ing, and caring for it. They should be 
able to assist in the care of the home and 
in caring for the younger members of the 
family. They will have learned to live in 
the home with increased understanding, 
participating successfully in its life. They 
will have considerable appreciation of the 
interdependence of groups and the inter- 
relatedness of group welfare. They should 
have developed some degree of concern 
for conditions which affect the personal 
living and home life of others when not 
directly affecting themselves. With this 
background of learning, the basic pur- 
pose of this year of study is to be the 
developing of a functioning philosophy of 
personal living and home and family life. 

The field of home economics has been 
defined as concerned with the problems 
of personal living, home and family life 
as they center around the determining of 
values most worth working for, the 
working out of wholesome, satisfying 
personal and social relationships, the dis- 
covery of needs, interests, and talents 
within the field, and the utilizing of the 
resources of the individual and the family 
in providing means for the satisfaction 
of needs, the development of interests, 
and use of capacities in attaining the val- 
ues set up as most worth while in per- 
sonal living, home and family life. 

The individual must finally decide for 
himself what he wants most out of life, 
be able “to count the cost” of different 
courses of action, arrive at a philosophy 
of personal and home life. Much of life 
is made up of interrelationships with other 





ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


825 Temple Building Rochester, New York 


Successful teachers are invited to avail them- 
selves of oppcrtunities for promotion through 
membership in this placement organization. 


Send a post card for information. 


| Our professionai service is free to school officials. 
| 


\ 




















Fine opportunities for HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY Excellent city and 
women with higher de- suburban openings in 
| 0g og — se 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. ime Reenvudies far 
s LcO- 
Gaaiee. neue Member National Association Teachers Agencies] high school teachers. 
FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Home Economics one of our best 
ALBERT departments. Advanced degree women for coilege work in special 
oat Le og demand. Folder free. 
ax Chiege tt. seins “Correspondent” Agencies: E, T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
50th Anniversary Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
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Suggestion for an 
Interestin g Lecture— 





A Talk on 
Better Buymanshi 


To illustrate, objectively, the basic princi- 
ples of sound economy, the teacher of 
home economics can easily prepare 
an interesting lecture from the practical 
information contained in the Household 
“Better Buymanship” series. 

From these pamphlets it will be easy 
to draw practical facts and examples 
showing how hundreds of thousands of 
American families guard against waste 
in their purchases and conserve moderate 
incomes by scientific budgeting. 

As a change from theoretical discus- 
sions, a talk on practical at-the-counter 
tests for wool and silk, how to get one’s 
money's worth in soap, how to save 
money on meat, will develop lively class- 
room interest and earnest attention. 

To determine for yourself how valuable 
these well-known booklets might be, as 
an aid to your classroom work, send 
this coupon today for free sample copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Dept., Room 3046-C, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who wish to ex- 

amine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you prefer. The titles 

of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two for 5c. 
(A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study groups order- 
ing 50 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects.) 

C1) Meat 


C) Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 


C) Poultry, Eggs and 
Fish 


C) Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 

C) Kitchen Utensils 

(J) Soap and Other 
Cleansing Agents 


() Shoes and Stockings 
C) Furs 
(1) Wool Clothing 


CJ Silk, Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fabrics 
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New! A WAY TO 


Cocomalt is rich in Iron, Vitamin D, Phos- 
phorus, Calcium and other food essentials 


OCOMALT, the delicious chocolate flavor food-drink, is a 
C rich source of available Iron. An ounce of Cocomalt 
(which is the amount used to make one cup or glass) 
supplies 5 milligrams of Iron in easily assimilated form 

Thus three cups or glasses of Cocomalt a day supply 15 
milligrams-—-which is the amount of Iron recognized as the 
normal daily requirement. 


... and for bones and teeth 


In addition to Iron, Cocomalt is rich in Vitamin D-—con 
taining at least 81 U.S.P. units per ounce. 

Cocomalt also has a rich Calcium and Phosphorous con 
tent. Thus Cocomalt supplies three food essentials required 
for proper growth and development of bones and_ teeth: 
Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D. 

Used as a delicious food-drink, Cocomalt 
simple, palatable means of furnishing Iron, Calcium, Phos 
phorus and Vitamin D to growing children, convalescents, 
nursing and expectant mothers, men and women of all ages. 


provides a 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, designed always to be 
mixed with milk—HOT or COLD. Sold by grocery, drug 
and department stores in 1/)-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also 
in 5-lb. cans for professional or hospital use, at a special 
price. We will be glad to send you a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt free. Use the coupon below. 


TRY COCOMALT Free 





ADD AVAILABLE IRON 
TO THE FAMILY DIET! 


/ 








| (I Sheets, Blankets, Table {] Cosmetics O) Dairy Products 
| Linen and Towels ( Children's Playthings (] Gasoline and Oil = =§- «| aaa) cs sm ee ee ee “| 
C) Floor C i d Book [ t i i 
. overings an ooks ] Automobile Tires R. B. Davis Co.. Dept 2-C, Hoboken, N. J | 
| There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first one is 
on “Dinnerware.” Send us a subscription fee of 10 cents and all four will be Please send me a trial-size can of Coco | 
| mailed to you, each one as soon as it is published. | malt without charge. | 
| l 
Pie errata a ark So ceacelSeesteeton Soa Sorecats deeolanoun cb acnrunueouaeeaociok | Name | 
| EERIE Oe | Address | 
| Cit | ee Cocomalt is the registered I 3 State 
y ‘ trade-mark of the R. B. | Cit) Stat | 
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Write up your experience on this 


Important Question for our 


SHRINKAGE 
CONTEST 





$100 in Prizes 
for the best 100-word 
TRUE STORIES 
on the subject of 


“A SHRINKAGE 
TRAGEDY” 


@ 24 cash prizes. Open to members 
of Farm Home Bureaus, Home Eco- 
nomics classes, and 4-H Clubs. Essay 
or story, not over 100 words, must be 
a true account of shrinkage in cotton 
or linen clothing or home furnishings. 
Manuscripts must be postmarked not 
later than March 31, 1936. Entries 
should be mailed to ‘‘TEXTILES EDU- 
CATION BUREAU, 401 Broadway, 
New York City’’. 











The Judges in this Contest are: 


1. Margaret C. Morehouse, Clothing 
Specialist, New York State Exten- 
sion Department. 

2. Edna R. Gray, Clothing Specialist, 
Illinois State Extension Depart- 
ment. 

3. Gladys Winegar, Associate Direc- 
tor, Textiles Education Bureau. 


To assist, we will furnish free book- 
lets, wall chart and other material on 
Sanforized-shrunk. Write to-day to 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Every Home Economics Library and 
School Cafeteria should have these twe 
valuable books by Emma Smedley: 


ReciPES STANDARDIZED IN 
5th Edition, Price $3. 


INSTITUTION 
Larce QUANTITIES. 


LUNCH, ITS) ORGANIZATION 
2nd Edition, Price $4. 


aceompanies 


THE ScHOOL 
AND MANAGEMENT. 
when cash 


Five per cent discount 


the order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Food Service Consultant 


820 Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia 
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individuals and groups. Ability to under- 
stand differences in of view, to 
adapt oneself to social situations, to work 


point 


successfully with others is essential to 
successful living. The needs of individuals 
for food, clothing, shelter, companion- 
ship, and guidance vary. Their interests 
and talents also vary. Some like to cook, 
others to sew. Some have much artistic 
taste, others none. The individual and the 
family must be fed, clothed, and housed. 
A wide range of interests and needs must 
| be satisfied. Learning to do these things 
| should not be left to chance. 





Home economics teaching that is signi- 
ficant will concern itself with just such 
learning and it is this appreciation of the 
values to be attained in home economics 
that the teacher will have in, mind as she 
guides the planning of the pupil’s work 
for the year. It is to be a teacher-pupil 
planned curriculum but of the 
teacher’s wider experience she will call 
attention constantly to the need for recog- 
nizing vital problems and following them 


because 





| through to a solution. 

The year’s work is tentatively blocked 
lout in seven large units of work. The 
| first four center around— 
standards happy, 


Developing for a 


wholesome personal life. 


making home life successful and satisfy- 
ing. 

Utilizing the resources of the individual 
and the home in providing a_ satisfying 
personal and home life. 

Guiding the development of children to- 


ward a happy, wholesome personal life. 
The last three units are concerned with 
|—Meeting housing, food, and clothing 
| problems in such a way as to have them 
contribute to attaining the ideals set up 
| for personal and home life. 
| Class planning should begin with the 
‘listing of many things the girls would 
\like to know about and 
| The teacher's questioning will broaden 
The 
special points given by the girls may then 
headings. 


be able to do. 
many of those requests for help. 


various 
doubt 


grouped under 


will 


be 
The 


out 


with- 
first 
come 


girls no agree 
that the 
two listed above should 


first. These will provide the criteria for 


much discussion 


units as 





| the remainder of the year’s work. They 
| will recognize also that success in achieve- 
| ment can he measured only in. terms of 
| fundamental changes in themselves and 
| that such changes will take time. No set 
| goals in terms of levels of skills, knowl- 
| edge, special abilities, or general be- 
| havior-patterns to be attained by all have 
| been or can be set up with the philosophy 
|of education used as the basis of this 
| discussion. Success will be an individual 
| matter realized through meeting the needs 
| and following the interests of the girl and 
measured in terms of her own growth 
land the impetus she has received to con- 
tinue her development along similar lines. 


Determining values to be worked for in | 








NNOUNCING 


A 





A 

FIRST BOOK 
IN 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By FRIEND and SHULTZ 


This book offers a systematic, 
well-balanced, general course in 
home economics, constructed on 
the basis of a careful check 
against state and city courses of 
study for Grades 7, 8, and 9, and 
designed to develop in the stu- 
dent broad attitudes and concepts 
that are important and necessary 
in social adjustment. It presents 
in one volume, with some revi- 
sion and akridgment, most of the 
basic content contained in the 
same authors’ popular three-vol- 
ume series Junior Home Econom- 
ics, dealing with living in the 
home, food, and clothing. It in- 
cludes a considerable amount of 
new material. This book pre- 
pares the student to participate 
more fully, more _ intelligently, 
and with greater enjoyment in 
the life of the home, and to deal 
effectively with the problems of 
dress, personal appearances, 
money, and the use of leisure 
time. 


Price $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











> CANDY, DEEP-FAT 






~THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures. 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chromium. 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35¢ Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
3c. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity ) $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 




















If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.0.D. 

Descriptive folder FREE 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
Rock dSt., Roch N.Y. 








Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 




















SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


RODUCTS J 


TRADE MARK 





IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 

has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 

36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 

ga to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 


Notes on New Books 


We are having fine letters from teachers 
using Elizabeth Todd’s CLOTHES FOR 
GIRLS. ($1.56). They say it furnishes 
those self-teaching devices that hitherto 
the teacher has been obliged to originate. 





The illustrations really illustrate. 


Never have we met such quick enthusiasm (backed 
up with orders) as for THE HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS ($1.60). Perhaps it’s because the book 
provides just about everything for a general tenth- 
year home-making course; perhaps it’s because the 
authors, Florence LaGanke Harris and Hazel T. Hus- 











ton, have made the text really interesting—to read, 





ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT 


NEW YORK 


to study, to teach, 


And when we report that THE NEW 
ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 
($1.50) by Mary L. Matthews is just 


off the press, it’s news. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 






































TESTED RECIPES 


COCONUT ORANGE JUMBLES 


2% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
\ teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
; Y{ teaspoon salt finely cut 
; % cup butter, or other shortening % cup orange juice 


1\% cups sugar 
2 exus, well beaten 
1 cup shredded coconut, 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt and sift together three 
times. Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar gradually, beat 
ing after each addition until light and fluffy. Add eggs and blend well. 
Add coconut. Add flour alternately with orange juice, a small amount at 
a time, beating until smooth after each addition. Drop by small tea- 
spoonfuls on ungreased baking sheet. Sprinkle with additional coconut 
and bake in hot oven (425° F.) 10-12 minutes. Makes 4 dozen cookies, 


All measurements are level 





AS Owlens- 
ZS S > ON 
Ye P-33 SN 
Uke PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK 
LS) DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 
RS ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
Y 







(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 






ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 
BRAND BAKING SODA 







Mail the Coupon 
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FOR YOUR TURKEY 











SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 







Skirt Cauges 
Pins, 
Many Other Items. 


$500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Needles and 


Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., il. 


MAKE 
IRONING 
EASY 22: 


THIS 
This modern way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 


TK VOU......---, 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 170, KEOKUK, IOWA ¢ 

free sample, please, and ‘That Wonderful I 
Way to Hot Starch,’ also ‘‘An Expert Teaches 

| Curtain Making.”’ | 


Chicago, 











NOTI 
material for 


Special quantities of this educational 
class work upon request 


ee ee 
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Remaking The Foods Laboratory 


What students can accomplish in re- 
arranging and equipping a foods labora- 
tory is described in the following account 
of what was done in the Brookings High 
School in South Dakota and published in 
the Newsletter the South Dakota 


Home Association, 


of 
[Economics 
The kitchen is now composed nine 
Six desk units, 
desks already 


these are made 


installed 


units. of 


from and which 
could not 
eight gas burners, two cabinets with hooks 


and four 


be moved. They consist of 


doors and on side walls 


The working space is very small. 


on 
drawers. 
Each unit 
dishes, silver and glassware 
It includes such cooking utensils 


is equipped with serving 


for four 
people. 
as are needed in the preparation of the 
average meal—a baking dish or casserole, 
waterless cooker, 
These 


a family size kettle or 
sauce pans and two double boilers. 


units are arranged in blocks of three with 


a sink at each end each block. One 
towel rack is used for each block of 
units. The gay colors of the towels add 


a distinct color note to the kitchen. 
Coffee cans painted ivory serve as sup- 


ply each unit having its own set. 


In selecting equipment various materials 
can 
durability 
included 


cans, 


were bought so that the girls com- 
pare them as to serviceability, 
Articles 


ir mn, 


are of 


aluminum, 


and 
enamel, 


efficiency. 
tin, 
glass and crockery. 


copper, zinc, 
pyrex, 
created, 

store 
Their 


type 


been 
dime 


new units have 
the 


and 


Three 
namely aluminum ware, 
units. 
some extent the 
cabinet bases were 
each equipped 
and a slid- 


enamel ware 
to 


Three 


ware, 
names indicate 
of equipment. 
purchased cream color, 


with hooks on cabinet doors 


ing silverware drawer. Two Hotpoint 
ranges were purchased — one, a _ three 
burner, the other, equipped with thrift 
cooker in addition to the regular burn- 
ers. 

The aluminum unit contains the elec- 
tric range with the thrift cooker. The 
utensils are as far as possible of alu- 
minum or copper. The mixing bowls 
and baking dishes are oi pottery. It 
uses orange bordered towels. 

All of the utensils in the dime unit 
were purchased at a dime or dollar store. 
The materials vary although most of 


them are either a light weight aluminum 
burner gas 
department provides 
this Green 
used, 


four range 
the 


space 


or enamel. A 


which in 
the cooking 


bordered 


Was 


for unit. 


towels are 


The enamel unit is largely equipped 


enamel ware of 


cannister 


with a cream and red 


good quality. To add color the 
set has red covers. Ked bordered towels 
The other electric 
is used in Each of these spe- 
cial units has its own garbage container. 


are used here. range 


this unit. 








TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Box 530, Station C, 
California 


Dept. 
Exchange, 
Los Angeles 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 


ment. Copies suppiied gratis upon re- 
quest. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 





Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
“Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege- 
| tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
| ies, desserts, and _ confections. All 
| recipes include margarine, thereby 
reducing the cost. 


| INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 











TL eels MANAGEMENT 
DOMESTIC ARTS 






and 
Organization, Accounting, Pricing Menus, 
Cooking, Marketing, Correct Table Service. 


Actual, practical experience in tea room, prac- 
tice apartment. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Table Service, Cooking, Mz 
and Household Sewing. 
nursery school teaches 
Dormitory on campus. 





apartment, 
Gracious Hospitality. 
Write for Catalog P. 


Avenue, Chicago, Hllinoi« 


350 Belden 





FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 
Home Economics Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Just in Sime for Class Larty Season! 


Large Quantity Recipes 


Ny 





... proving 


BISQUICK 


Strawberry Shortcake 


practical and delicious for large occasions! 


ERE is just the information you'll need when class 

party and banquet season arrives with all the usual 
demands on the home economics groups. This new “Large 
Occasion” Menu Offer includes a variety of menus, com- 
plete with recipes and amounts of food for serving groups 
of 25 to 100 people. It will be helpful for a class lesson or 
project on quantity cookery and menu building—questions 
to ask the students, etc. This material has been carefully 
developed in the Gold Medal Test Kitchen by trained 
home economics women with practical experience in 
teaching cooking classes and meeting just such emergencies 
as face the home economics teacher at this season. Here 
is one of the dinner menus: 

Appetizer Fruit Salad with Crisp Crackers 
Baked Ham lorseradish Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes Green Beans 


Jelly Pickles Hot Rolls 
BISQUICK STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
Coffee 


Because there is probably no more popular springtime 
dessert than sitndieund hiscuit-type Strawberry Short- 
cake—and because Bisquick saves so much time, work 
and worry—several of these menus are climaxed with 
Bisquick Strawberry Shortcake. The service material 
offered shows how Bisquick shorteakes can be made ahead 





Bisquick keeps sweet and fresh and is accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Association as a pure food truthfully 


advertised. 
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of time, and how practical a dessert Bisquick Strawberry 
Shortcake is even for very large groups. 

Your home economics classes can win new laurels when 
they serve Bisquick Strawberry Shortcake. For each 
shortcake is bound to be perfect—the delicious old- 
fashioned biscuit kind, yet made in almost half the time 
and with half the work! You'll appreciate the time-saving, 
work-saving, failure-proof eualiiie of 
Bisquick, and so will your students! 

You are cordially invited to send for 
this new special “Large Occasion” Menu 
Offer. 1Us free, of course. Just mail the 
coupon below. No obligation to you. 





SPECIAL “LARGE OCCASION” MENU OFFE 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis inn. 


P.HLE, 4-96 





Please send me, free, your ial “Large Occasion” Menu Offer 
understand I am not obligated in any way. 


Name 
Position 
School Address 


City State 


_ ES ne ee 











woursmscanor MAGKEREL ! 





CANNED MACKEREL is a compara- 


tively new product. But because of its delicious 
flavor and fine firm flesh, it has grown rapidly 
in popularity each year. Today it enjoys large- 
volume sales. 


CANNED MACKEREL is an important 


addition to the family of canned sea foods. 
Actually, it brings a brand new fish to count- 
less thousands of families who, because of 
geographical location and consequent high 
price, have been unable to enjoy this fine food. 





_ 


Moreover, canned mackerel offers new meal- 
time variety in such delicious dishes as Mack- 
erel a la King, Mackerel with Creole Sauce, 
Mackerel Shepherd’s Pie, etc. 


CANNED MACKEREL, which is almost 


white in color, comes either whole or fileted, 
soused in oil, vinegar and spices. It is readily 
digestible, its calorific value is high, and it is a 
fair source of vitamins A and B. It also con- 
tains iodine, phosphorus and a trace of copper 


and iron. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Name 


Home Economics Dept. P-46 

American Can Company 

230 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please mail me.......... (state quantity) copies of the Revised Edition of 
the Canned Foods Handbook. 





Address 








Cir. 


State 
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